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ONLY NESBITT GIVES YOU THIS ‘'THERMAL BLANKET’ 


lhe trend toward larger areas of fenestration in the modern schoolroom makes greatet 
demands of the heating and ventilating unit. The “thermal blanket” provided 1 


Nesbitt Syneretizer adequately shields oc upants against the window “wall-of-ice in norma 


2 





1? 


-jtuations: but under conditions of extremely long vlass exposure and very low outdo 


teniperatures, an “extra blanket” is called for. Nesbitt WIND*O*LINE meets such need 
When specified as an auxiliary of the free-standing Nesbitt Svneretizer, W IND: O*LINI 


consists of finned-tube radiation in an attractive grilled casing. It is located just below th 





arge windows become a “wall of-ice” windows and extends from both « nds of the Sve retizer unit ventilator for the full length ‘ 
on very cold days unless shielded by the sill. as pictured above. It is controlled in evele with the Syneretizer to give heat w hie 


‘ . 1 ‘ iF ‘ 
the Nesbitt Thermal Blanket. required oo. heat is needed. 


WIND*O*LINE is also available with The Nesbitt Package. recessed in a channel at t! 
rear of the storage units... but it is not necessary to install storage cabinets to get this ex! 
protection, WIND*O*LINE is vet another Nesbitt innovation which permits mor 


America s schools to enypos the new standard of ¢ lassroom comfort, 













f ; Aa 
Se Nesbitt Synerdizer UNIT VENTILATO! 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC, PHILA 36, PA. © SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORAT!( 
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Every panel is light to handle 


The AUSTRAL Multi-Use Blackboard Fixturé 


Work board and tray provided for each panel. Storage cabinets for Every panel is reversible 
boards and trays directly behind panels 


> 


art easel 


. a corridor 
exhibition board 


work *? 


Ihe flexibility of the Austral Multi-Use Blackboard Fixture instantly adapts |! 


lassroom for art, music, nature studs rafts, exhibition special rooms are unne 
struction costs are reduced. Teaching facility is improved. Write for literature 


SALES CORPORATIO 


1Ol Park Avenue, New York 17, 


WINDOWS @ SCHOOL WARDROBES e@ MULTI-USE BLACKBOARD FIXTURES 













JOHNSON 
CONTROLLED 
TEMPERATURE 


CHeans the ain for thought 


Restless minds that “detour” often are struggling to 
work in rooms which are overheated or too chilly. 
Johnson Automatic Temperature Control keeps each 
room at the “health level” and maintains proper tem- 
peratures for comfortable study conditions. Fortun- 



































d ately, the many comfort advantages of a carefully 
planned Johnson system also offer school administra- 
tors important fuel saving opportunities. A Johnson 
Control System designed for each building—room by 

Et 


room—assures the best possible modern temperature 
control service ...and saves tons of fuel annually for 
the budget. That is wliy Johnson Control Systems are 
America’s favorites in school buildings everywhere. 


a) 


HERE IS ANOTHER NEW ALL-AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL. JOHNSON CONTROL 
guards the temperatures in the new Senior 
High School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, architects, 
Chicago; Hicks and Ingle Co., heating 
and ventilating contractors, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. One hundred and forty-five 
Johnson Individual Room Thermostats 
operate Johnson valves on 240 convectors. 





Now is the time to plan to make existing installations more efficient as well as to 
plan new installations. Whatever the problem may be in heating, ventilating or 
air conditioning, a Johnson engineer from a nearby branch has valuable service 
to offer. There is no obligation. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


Ahalomatte Somporature and 


OHNSON 4. Civicmny CONTROL 


DESIGN + MANUFACTURE + INSTALLATION «+ SINCE 1885 
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THE NEW Stone School at Walpole, Mass., adopted the 
tPC Vision-Lighting Plan as a basic element of its architex 

ture. Here, PC Functional Glass Blocks admit adequate 
daylighting, scientifically diffused and directed for optimum 
eye comfort. Architects: Perry, Shaw, Hepburn, Kehoe & 
Dean, Boston, Mass 


tThe PC Vision-Lighting Plan is a construction for daylight open 

ings consisting of orientation-keyed areas of PC Functional Glass 
Blocks (selected for sun or non-sun exposure) used with vision 
ventilation areas as required. Standard sash is available from many 
sash manufacturers for such combinations with glass blocks. 


AT THE NEW Technology Building, Orange Coast College, 
Costa Mesa, Calif., clerestory panels of PC Soft-Lite* Prism 
B Glass Blocks are used in bilateral daylighting of class 
rooms. Architect: Robert E. Alexander, Los Angeles, Calif 


—— 


IN THIS new addition to the Overlook Hills Elementary 
School, Abington Township, Pa., parabolic-shaped class 
rooms are a unique feature. Panels of PC Soft-Lite* Prism 
B Glass Blocks in the curved outer walls provide uniformly 
distributed daylighting for comfortable seeing at all times 
and for all tasks. Architects: MacKenzie & Wigmore, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

*7T.M. Reg. Applied For 


PITTSBURGH 


im GLASS BLOCKS 


CORNING 


DISTRIBUTED BY PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY; W. P. FULLER & CO. ON THE PACIFIC COAST; 
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N new buildings, as well as in remodeling, PC Glass Blocks im- 
I prove the school’s appearance, offer important savings. There is 
no wood or metal sash to replace or repair; no periodic puttying 
| and painting. Having more than twice the insulating value of ordi- 
nary, single-glazed windows, PC Glass Blocks reduce heating and 
air-conditioning costs. And they’re available now—no need to delay 
your construction plans. 


In addition, PC Functional Glass Blocks, featuring the exclusive 
Soft-Lite* Edge Treatment, are scientifically designed to provide 
directed light for better sight—an important element in achieving the 
‘co-ordinated classroom.”’ 


Tel tele) § 
REMODELING 


THESE ‘‘before’’ and “‘after’’ photographs of the New Haven High School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., are convincing proof of the effectiveness of PC Glass 
Blocks in giving freshness to the appearance of any school structure. 
Here, PC Functional “55” patterns were used, with the exclusive Soft- 
Lite* Edge Treatment, to reduce tension and eye fatigue among pupils 
and staffs. Architect: Leroy Bradley, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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. add to architectural beauty... effect 
sizable savings in school operations 


—and they're immediately available! 


Send the convenient coupon for complete information on the use 
of PC Glass Blocks in schools. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
























4 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation | 
Dept. K-61, 307 Fourth Avenue | 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 
Without obligation on our part, please | 
send us a FREE copy of your booklet on the | 
use of PC Glass Blocks in schools and other | 
| 

| 

all 

















public buildings. 





Name 





Address 






HOBBS GLASS LTD. IN CANADA; AND BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS OF BUILDING MATERIALS EVERYWHERE. 





Lupton Architectural Projected EF ss ae ; 
W indow Installati he verybody s happy with these Lupton Metal Windows 

San Francisco h ! 

San Francisco, Calif rchitects Teachers like the uniform, all-weather ventilation control — 
Bamberger and Reid. Builder nly desig 


. at sIgNe 1 easy to ope rate hardware 
Gaspard and Henderson Con- j 


struction Co. ipils like the slim frames and muntins that lect in all the light 
the more cheerful classrooms 
Lupton Metal Windows because they are a 
quality product precision built and backed by a I ider 
in the ficld, with 40 years experience 
speedy installation through uniformity and 


strong construction 


School boards like the long life of L ipton Metal Windows and 
their casy maintenance they will not shrink, swell, 


warp or rattle 
Write for our General Catalog——or see it in Sweet's 
MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING CO. 


700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Penna 


, 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMBING 
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at Samuel Adams School, Wichita, Kansas 
Service and satisfaction are assured with Crane 
Norwich lavatories and Santon closets. Both are 
of finest vitreous china, unaffected by ordinary 
acids. The lavatory is the popular high back 
Norwich with rectangular basin and Victor 





HIBBS & ROBINSON, Wichi é : oon 
pe fobnw.- rom We Magiclose self-closing faucets. The efficient 


VOLLMER CONSTRUCTION CO., Wichita siphon jet Santon closet is equipped with a seat 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


DAVIDSON PLUMBING & HEATING CO., Wichita 
PLUMBING & HEATING CONTRACTOR 


action valve to promote maximum sanitation. 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 5 
VALVES * FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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For Safety — Dependability — Economy 
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NEW HI-MILER RIB TREAD 


Gives you premium perform- 
ance at regular prices! New, 
flatter zigzag tread design means 
more road grip on traction wheels 
—extra long, smooth-rolling service 
on front wheels. 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Equip your buses with 
GOODYEAR TIRES 


we you buy school bus tires, safety comes first. And 


you also want dependable. economical, trouble-free 


awe 


NEW HI-MILER XTRA TRED 


Your best buy for super-mileage 
and super-traction. We believe these 
tires will far outwear any other heavy-tread 
tires on the market. Xtra Treds cost only 
12'A% more —give you up to 50% more 
miles of trouble-free service. 


yy 













Hi. Miler, Xtra Tred, Road Lege 
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mileage now and for a long, long time to come. That’s why 
you should get Goodyears—the tires that lead all others in 


their class for mileage, traction and safety. 





DOUBLE-DUTY ROAD LUG 


This remarkable dual-purpose 
bus tire is of super-tough construc 
tion, with a special tread design that 
provides good traction on unpaved 
roads as well as long, smooth-rolling 
mileage on the highway. 


EAR 


T.M.‘s The Goodyear Tire &@ Rebber Compenr. A* 








151 





PITT. PY PROTECTS 
PRICELESS PASSENGERS 


with “A CRADLE OF STEEL” 



























or 
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Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies “lead the class” for safety, com- 
fort and durability. For on/y Oneida features the exclusive 
“Cradle of Steel from W heel to W heel” frame that assures greater 
protection against body failure due to impact, stress or strain. 
Oneida’s thoughtful provision for complete passenger safety 
and comfort is further distinguished by countless features— 
ranging from soft rubber protective edges on the extra-wide 


entrance door to built-in guards in the seat handholds, 





Available in capacities up to 72 passengers, Oneida Safety 
School Bus Bodies are available to meet any particular school 


transportation need. Best of all, Oneida bodies are designed A Cradle of Steel 


and engineered to fit every leading make of bus chassis. Their from Wheel to Wheel 


record of dependable service and long, trouble-free life pro- - ; 
edits The extra-rugged, all-steel construction of an 
vides School Boards the reason why Oneida is the best buy... ile aie ' ; . 
' , ‘ Oneida Safety School Bus Body—featuring sturdy, 
the wisest investment for taxpayers’ dollars and the safest ; 

; heavy-gauge steel side pillars and roof bows, inter- 


transportation for priceless passengers. Mail the coupon toda _ . . 
I I I & . P ay locked by precision w elding with 20 stout longi- 


tor complete informatio Ss f 
P ation. tudinal members—forms “A Cradle of Steel from 


Wheel to Wheel” which provides maximum pro- 


TRADE MARK 


tection against road shock and collision hazards. 
All body panels are double-riveted to this steel 


frame for double strength. 


r 
School Bus Sales Division, 
| 
Oneida Products Corporation, Canastota, N. Y. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Please send me the complete Oneida Safety School Bus 
Body story. 


Nome 


Sales Division wi 


ONEIDA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK “y 


Address _ 


City Zone Stote 
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Of surpassing interest to those 
concerned with school properties is the course of construc- 
tion -- the trend in school building and remodeling. In no 
phase of school construction has there been as marked 
advance in recent years as there has been in the window 
field, thanks primarily to the development and improve- 
ment of the AUTO-LOK Aluminum Awning Window. 


Pictured is a modern school which has utilized 
AUTO-LOK effectively and artistically. Similar installa- 
tions may be seen throughout the nation regardless 
of climatic extremes. 


Obviously, there are good and sufficient reasons for this 
focusing of attention and approval on the AUTO-LOK 
awning window. 


AIR INFILTRATION — Tests both by impartial laboratories and 
in the field prove that these are the TIGHTEST CLOSING 
WINDOWS ever made -- that they provide a closure ten times os 
tight as generally accepted standards. You sense what this means 
in terms of student health, Do away with air-infiltration and “cold 
spots’and you take a big step in keeping down respiratory ailments. 


VENTILATION EVEN IN RAIN — These windows are con- 


structed so that they scoop in welcome breezes; assure thoroughly 
adequate ventilation even when it's raining 


OPERATING ECONOMIES — Upkeep costs are virtually 
non-existent; cleaning bills are lowered because cleaning can be 
done from the inside. Fuel and air-conditioning costs are reduced. 


WEATHER CONTROL — Yes, the school equipped with 
AUTO-LOK windows can in large measure “control” its weather. 
Storms, snows, inclement weather can be kept outside; delightful 
breezes can be easily induced within. Yet never a draft -- never 
any sacrifice of essential light or visibility! 






WEATHERSTRIPPING 


AUTO-LOK is not the only weatherstripped window, and mere weather- 
stripping in itself is far from sufficient if you seek dependable weather 
control. In the case of AUTO-LOKk, vinyl plastic weatherstripping com- 
bines with the ingenious pulling-in action of patented, precision Auto-Lok 
hardware that automatically locks vents at all four corners to create a 
“floating seal.”... Thus, with Auto-Lok, you can be sure your school is pro- 
vided with the latest and best in modern fenestration...true weather control. 


AWNING WINDOWS 


ALUMINUM or WOOD 


"CONSTRUCTION 


PLUS! 

































Schoo! pictured is the 
Saint Martha's Schoo! at 
Sorasota, Florida 


Architects 
Kannenberg and Hanebuth 
Sarasota, Florida 


Gen. Contractors 


Gulf Coast Construction Co 
Bradenton, Florido 








FREE BOOKLET 


Write for copy of 
“WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW?” 
Address Dept. AS-9 
LUDMAN CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 4541, Miami, Florida 









PNEUMATIC 
CONTROLS 





MASTROL SYSTEM > }  oursooe 
for Forced Hot | MASTER 


™R 
Water Heating COrrrEot 









SUB-MASTER 
REGULATOR Z 


“7, 

















For Heating and 
Ale Conditioning Systems 
(em Industrial Processes 


Heaters * Heat Exchangers 
Jacket Weter Cooling 


All Types of Baths 
Hospital Hydrotherapy 









Most of your control problems 
can be solved sucessfully with 
of a POWERS engineer and the 
application of some of our 
products.Why not profit from our s 
of experience? There's no tic nah 
Phone or write ovr necrest office. 


OA) 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


Established 1891 + Offices in Over 50 Cities » See Your Phone Book 





te Sg 


= 












CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS ¢ 2706 Greenview Avenve 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK e¢ 231 East 46th Street 
LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. e 1808 West 8th Street 
pie) te), biemme). if) ile) . 195 Spadina Avenve 
Thermostatic MEXICO, D. F. . Edificio “La National"’ 601 


Water Mixers 
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REDUCE WATER COSTS with 
SPEAKMAN 
ANYSTREAM SHOWER HEADS 


(Patent No. 2534549 — Dec. 19, 1950) 





WATER PRESSURE POUNDS 


ANYSTREAM 
MODEL No. 1 
(S-2250) 







GALLONS PER MINUTE 





‘'PEAKMAN ANYSTREAM SHOWER HEADs reduce water con- 
7 sumption—hot water usage—water bills by as much as 
58°) over ordinary shower heads. 

SPEAKMAN ANYSTREAM SHOWER HEADs give the world’s best 


showers . . . full-pattern, free-flowing, completely adjustable 
spray at all times—even at low pressures. 


Maintenance costs are important, too! SPEAKMAN ANYSTREAM 
SHOWER HEAaps are built to give years of trouble-free service. 
There’s nothing to get out of order—no tiny, pin-point holes 
that can become clogged. They are completely self-cleaning! 


t “ No SPEAKMAN Showers or Fixtures will ever become obsolete. 
ZZ Repair parts, if needed, will always be available. 
> xs. ras 2 , sie 
Pe 7 ~—_ Write today for our booklet S-54 that contains specifications 
.% 


and illustrations of SPEAKMAN Showers and Fixtures. 


A turn of the lever 
gives Needle Sproy 
for stimulation 


In Our 82nd Year 


PEAKMAN 





% & 
t- 
Yr SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 
\e SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
a! h 
. \ 
f - 
Normal Spray flood Spray for CONCEALED SENTINEL SHOWER 
for Reloxation , A™. ee eee (S-1715) 
- 4) tL. a’ uith S-2260 Wall-type Anystream 
~ VY Shower Head and Sentinel Balanced 





Pressure Shower Mixing Valve Ps A a i 
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BUILT-IN SILENCER of Fenestra Acoustical “AD" Building Panels forms the 
- Lae OE OS Fe Hate 9 ceiling of the bowling alley of the Endicott Johnson Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. 
~\ Sound on each floor is isolated and absorbed. Architect: A. T. Lacey & Sons, 
\ Binghamton, N. Y. Contractor: V. J. Smith Inc., Binghamton. 
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FENESTRA 
"C" PANEL 


















] an acoustical ceiling, a floor or roof 
@ «all in one money-saving package! 





Now you can save time, labor, materials, money and without hurting their acoustical efficiency a bit. 
get a better job to boot. Fenestra* Acoustical “AD” They're noncombustible. 
Panels form a built-in silencer with a sound reduc- 

‘ dng pg DETAILS ON THE FENESTRA “AD” PANEL PACKAGE: 


tion coefficient of 0.80! Racket is isolated in each 
wontiaggpecic gadis ee ee Size: Up to 24’ long, 16” wide, 3”, 4%", 6" and 72" deep. 


18 to 13-gage USS steel. 


Elements: Cellular panel with Ye" holes, 946 per square 
foot, in bottom surface. Wire-chair insulation support. 


room, and absorbed. There’s your answer to a 
noise problem that smashes worker-efficiency to 
the thundering tune of a reported $4,000,000 


per day. 1" thick, 4Y%-lb. density glass fibre sound insulation, 
These long-span panels are structural. They form coated on one side. 

a finished ceiling and subfloor, or roof. Speedily Send coupon for details. Or call the Fenestra 

and easily erected, these long-span panels are going Representative (listed under “Fenestra Building 

into every kind of building. You can paint them Products Company” in your Yellow Phone Book). 


*Trademark 


CnCSTIA PANELS - DOORS - WINDOWS 


engineered to cut the waste out of building 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Building Panels Division 

Dept. AS-6, 2256 E. Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me, without obligation, informa- 


tion on Fenestra Building Panels | 
Name | 


Company 


“D" Panels for floors, roofs, Acoustical ‘‘AD"’ Panels for "C" Insulated Wall Panels. 
ceilings. Standard width ceiling-silencer-roof. Width Standard width 16”. Address 
16”. Depth 1%” to 74%”. 16”. Depth up to 74%”. The depth is 3”. 
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Sate, Low Cost Way 
to Add More Classrooms... 


As classrooms ... or to meet any school building 


@ Fire-safe .. . Weathertight. need ... Butler Steel Buildings save you up to 


@ Low Initial Cost... 50% over the cost of conventional construction. 


Practically no maintenance 


And Butler Buildings are permanent, fire safe 
expense. 


buildings you can use as classrooms for 20 to 30 
@ Easily insulated, and at low ; , hal 
ns years. Or, if community conditions change, Butler 
cost. 
Buildings can be quickly, economically converted 
@ Sturdy, long-life, bolted stee! | . 
ceanienatiod to other school uses. There's a wide range of sizes 


to meet your needs. Your inquiry is invited. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. SB26, 7311 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 


Golesburg, Ill. Richmond, Calif. ° Birmingham, Alo. ° Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THEY KNOW THIS 


ee 


IMPROPERLY PLANNED ventilation! See how 
drafts sweep into the classroom. A threat to 
health and good study habits, uneven tem- 
peratures are a constant problem. 
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PROPERLY PLANNED ventilation with the neu 
Herman Nelson DRAFT |STOP System traps 
drafts. Controlled temperature and plenty 
of fresh air is assured for modern classrooms. 




















SUBJECT COLD! 





HE SUBJECT of cold is well known to students seated next to 

windows where there are chilling down-drafts. Larger window 
areas used in modern school construction make this section of the room 
a ‘coat zone”. Chilled students with health endangered can't be ex- 
pected to concentrate on study. But why put up with drafts? There ss 
an easy answer. DRAFT | STOP introduces fresh air, warms it properly 
and traps drafts before they start 


New DRAFT STOP, a development offered exclusively by Herman 
Nelson, is a system that captures drafts at the source. Fresh air and 
automatically controlled temperatures enable pupils to concentrate on 
learning. Uniform temperatures throughout the room result in equal 
opportunity for good study habits. No device nor design can take the 


place of the new DRAFT STOP System... it gets the honors 


In your plans for new schools or new additions be certain 
DRAFT STOP is specified. It's the modern method for adequate 
ventilation without drafts. Send for our illustrated booklet available 
upon request to Dept AJ-6, address below 


HERMAN NELSON 


Division of AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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The Effect of War on the 





Dismissal of ‘Teachers 


ints in general have ruled that teach 
tizens, may participate in_ political 
es outside the schoolroom.' The ques- 
hether such activities may include being 


thy with the views of “conscientious 
elements has been 


of World 


rs’ or “subversive 


into the courts as a result 


War Il and its 


courts have generally ruled that any 


cold war” aftermath 

of a teacher which was clearly a viola- 
f his teach “by precept and 
e€ patriotism and the support of the 
tution of the United States” was suffi- 
dismissal. The 
ying the decisions of the courts is 


trust to 


cause for basic premise 
“that 
patriotism, involving as it 
self-preservation, is not 


elemental 


promotion of 
the sense of 
1] 


rit 
}?U 


¢ purpose, but the most 
iblic purposes.’ 
Where 
ibscnbed to an oath to support the Con- 
tion and laws of the United States and of 
State of precept and 
| respect for the flag and 
ded allegiance to the government of the 
ted States, violation of the oath justifies 
ition of credentials...and constitutes un- 
fessional conduct.’ In this case, the statute 
ited the board of education had a right 
ispend a teacher and make provision for 
caring. Notice was duly given the teacher 
the board (rather than 
led) the teacher before a proper hearing. 
court ruled that this defect in the notice 
not serious in that due notice was given 


a teacher, to obtain his credentials, 


California, and by 


le to promote 


dismiss: d sus- 


provision for a hearing was properly made 


pal, Owen Elementary School, Chicago, Ill 
wards, Newton, The Courts and the Public Schools 
University of Chi ago Press, 1933), p. 450 
n Allied Architects’ Assn. v 192 Cal. 431 
I 209) 
rd of Education of the City of Eureka vy 
d 4 4. 21 Cal App 2d 64 


Payne, 


Jewett, 





Edmund J. Kubik* 


Problem of Conscientious Objectors 


A different type of case involving patriotism 
is that of a teacher who is unwilling to bear 
the United States during a 
war. In a case where the statute imposed the 
duty to teach by precept and example “hon- 
esty and patriotism,” the court ruled that: 
“the true test of patriotism can accurately be 
measured by the willingness of the citizen to 
bear arms and fight in the defense of his coun- 
try."* The court, therefore, upheld the dis- 
missal of the teacher who was a “conscientious 
objector.” 

Is the fact that a teacher is merely in 
sympathy with a “conscientious objector’ 
sufficient grounds for dismissal? 

A public school teacher wrote to a former 
student commending him for his refusal to 
register for Selective Service. The court up- 
held the teacher's dismissal on the ground that 
where it is left to the discretion of a board 
to determine what is cause for removal, cause 
was defined to mean “some substantial short- 
coming which renders continuance in his office 
or employment in some way detrimental to 
the discipline and efficiency of the service and 
something which the law and a sound public 
opinion recognize as a good cause for his no 
longer occupying the place.’’ 

How markedly war invades rights which are 
held sacred during peacetime is illustrated 
in a case wherein a teacher refused to fill out 
a questionnaire on the grounds that the board 
of education did not have the authority to in- 
quire into her activities after school hours. 
The court conceded that “If the school board 


arms in defense of 


“State ex rel. Schweitzer v. Turner, 19 So. 2d. 832, 155 


Fla. 270 
"Joyce v. Board of Education of City of Chicago, 60 
N.E. 2d. 431, 325, Ill. App. 543 
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teacher to ac- 


require the 
count to it for the use of her time after her 
duties at school were ended, with the purpose 
and design of harassing her or otherwise prying 
into her private life, there would be some basis 
for the proposition she has advanced.”® How- 
ever, the court ruled that the issuance of the 
questionnaire (to ascertain the extent to which 
teachers were engaged in war work) had direct 
relation to school business in that the findings 
were to govern the planning of a more inten- 
sive school curriculum to conform to the war 
effort. The court, therefore, sustained the 


board's action in dismissing the teacher. 


Communist Affiliations 


Today, with our armed forces fighting in 
Korea and with the threat of a “hot war” 
against communism in the minds of the Amer- 
ican people, it is vitally necessary that the 
communists do not infiltrate into strategic 
positions in the United States. There are un- 
doubtedly many “fellow travelers” who are 
now in such positions and they should be re- 
moved. Congressional investigating committees 
in attempting to do this have aroused opinion 
in some quarters (both good and bad) against 
their “guilt by association” and other tactics 
as being violations of an American citizen’s 
rights to enjoy freedom of speech, freedom of 
thought, and freedom of assembly. It is prob- 
able that action to eliminate communists will 
be intensified at all levels of public activity. 
The question of whether an individual is, or 
is not, a communist is one which is often 
fraught with high emotions. To brand a man 
a “communist” without requiring evidence to 
substantiate such a statement may do irrep- 
arable harm to his reputation, even though 


*Reed v. Orleans Parish Board, 21 So. 2d. 895. 
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he is later absolved of this charge. That the 
evidence upon which such charges can be made 
and substantiated even in a court of law need 
not be very extensive is seen in the case of 
Wilmerding Borough School District Board of 
School Directors v. Gillies,’ wherein a public 
school teacher had signed a nominating peti- 
tion for a candidate for Congress of the com- 
munist party because the candidate was his 
neighbor and lifelong friend. The school board 
dismissed him on grounds of immorality, 
claiming that he was a communist. The lower 
court upheld the board’s action but this de- 
cision was reversed by the appellant court on 
the grounds that the evidence submitted was 
not sufficient to prove the teacher a com- 
munist. 


The Feinberg Law 


A law banning the teaching of doctrines 
advocating the overthrow of our form of gov- 
ernment has been in force in New York State 
since 1939. However, when this education law 
was modified by the Feinberg Act of 1949, it 
aroused criticism which caused three suits® to 
be filed to contest its constitutionalitv. Be- 
cause the issues in these cases were similar and 
were ultimately all decided in the Supreme 
Court of New York, the issues will be treated 
together in this discussion. 

These cases did not involve an actual dis- 
missal of a teacher but were brought to con- 
the constitutionality of the statute. The 
problem of dismissal of a teacher for belonging 
to a subversive organization raises a host of 
questions such as whether this abridges the 
right of a citizen to the freedom of speech, 
freedom of thought. and freedom of assembly 

The law in existence prior to the passage of 
the “Feinberg Law” barred the appointment or 
retention of any civil service employee (in- 
cluding teachers) in such employment who: 

a) By word of mouth or writing willfully and 
deliberately advises, or teaches the 
doctrine that the government of the United States 
or of any state or of any political subdivision 
thereof should be overthrown or overturned by 
violence, or any unlawful means; or 

b) Prints, publishes, edits, issues, or sells any 
book, paper, or written or printed matter in any 
form containing or advocating, advising 
ing the doctrine that the government of the 
United States or of any state or political sub- 
division thereof should be overthrown by force, 
violence, or any unlawful means, and who advo- 
advises, teaches, or embraces the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of adopting the doctrine 
contained therein; or 

c) Organizes or helps to organize or becomes a 
member of any society or group of persons which 
teaches or advocates that the government of the 
United States or of any 


+ + 


es 


advocates, 


torce, 


or teach- 


cates, 


state or of any sub 
division thereof shall be overthrown by force or 
violence, or by any unlawful means.® 

The provisions of the Feinberg Law con- 
stituted an amendment to the Education Law 


A 2d. 447, 343 Pa. 382 
‘Thompson Wallin N.Y.S. 2d. 274, 196 M 
626. Lederman et al. v. Board of Education of City of 
A N.Y.S. 2d. 466. L’Hommedieu Board 


Vew York, 96 
f University of the State of New York, 95 


of Regents of 


N.Y.S. 2d. 443. 


*New York State Civil Service Law of 1939 Sec. 12a 
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(section 3022) 
are: 


The provisions of this statute 


Subdivision One 


The Board of Regents is directed to adopt rules 
and regulations for the disqualification or removal 
of teachers and others in the public school sys- 
tem who violate section 3021 of the Education 
Law, or who are ineligible for appointment or 
retention under section 12-a of the Civil Service 
Law. 


Subdivision Two 


The Board of Regents is directed “after in- 
quiry, and after such notice and hearing as may 
be appropriate,” to make a listing of organiza- 
tions which it finds to be subversive in that they 
advocate, advise, teach, or embrace the doctrine 
that the government of the United States or of 
any state or of any political subdivision thereof 
shall be overthrown or overturned by force, vio 
lence, or any unlawful means, or that they vio 
late, advise, teach, or embrace the duty, necessity, 
or propriety of adopting any such doctrine as 
set forth in section 12-a of the Civil Service 
Law. The Board of Regents is further directed 
to provide in the rules and regulations required 
by the first subdivision of this section that mem 
bership in any organization included in the list 
ing made by it shall constitute “prima facie” 
evidence of disqualification for appointment to 
or retention in any office of position in the public 
schools of the state." 

Prima facie means first view, that is, as it 
first appears; and a ‘‘prima facie case” 
which is apparently established by evidence 
adduced by plaintiff in support of his case up 
to the time such evidence stands unexplained 
and uncontradicted; and the words prima 
facie, when used to describe evidence, ex vi 
termini, imply that such evidence may be re 
butted by competent testimony.’ 


is one 


Citizens’ Freedom Not Injured 


New 


case Is 


The Supreme Court of York 
The that 
makes one activity — membership in an organ 
ization which advocates the overthrow of our 
government by forc: prima facie a dis 
qualification to teach in the public schools of 
this state. The issue is not 
spondents, freedom of 
thought, freedom of 

the press 


ruled 
whicl 


issue in this n 


sole 


is Claimed by re- 
freedom of 
sembly, or freedom of 
The Feinberg Law prohibits none 
of these freedoms. There is no constitutional 
right to be a teacher any more than there is to 
be a public official or a member of any of the 
professions. No one has the constitutional right 
to advocate the overthrow of the government 
by force and 


by the constitution are 


Spe ech, 


Freedoms guaranteed 
not absolute but must 
yield to the public welfare. We are not con- 
cerned with the wisdom of the Feinberg Law 


The such a law should or 


Vv iole nce 


question whether 


should not be enacted was one for the legisla 
ture and not for the courts to decide 
tor the I} g Law Law 1949, ¢ apte 
- On e | erg Law wa a opre 
id n Tw wa i auth ation for re 
bering the sectior 
Morrison Flowers, 1939 N.E. 10, 12, 308, Ill. 18 
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The Feinberg Law, said the court 
restrict anyone’s right to join or be a mem}: 
of the Communist Party or of any other or; 
ization, even one which advocates the o 
throw of the government by force. It does np 
affect anyone’s privilege to hold, speak 
publish any views, beliefs, or opinions, nor : 
privilege of assembly, nor the privilege 
petitioning the government, nor the pris 
of exercising any political rights. It does no: 
decree ‘guilt by association’ nor direct tha‘ 
teacher suffer any disqualification for 
association. The disqualification to be a tea 
is for individual action, the association be 
made merely prima facie evidence of disqualifi 
dealing here 
propaganda of soap box orators, or the 
ances of those who preach from housetop 
pray on street corners. We are dealing wit! 
statute pertaining solely to teachers whos 


their instruction is extraordinary. It 

fore, of paramount importance that th: 
ciation of teacher and pupil should in 
latter with love of country, respect for its law 
ind should inculcate in the childish mind prir 
ciples of justice and patriotism 
as to accept 








a teacher who believes in the 
uur form of government will not 


thought by direct s 
accomplished by indirect 
what is left unsaid 


Law Not Unconstitutional 


was also argued that Feinberg L 
attainder is a leg: 
conviction, 
judicial power by the legislative body; 
by the legisla 


constitutional. 


punishment 


Court ruled that the preamble could no 
the law and 
law did not impose a penalty, nor di 


construed 


ier argued that the Feinberg L 
o law but the court decide 


not ippli able except to a Cri! 


pellants furt 


inal or penal statute because a teacher ha 
vested rights in his position, 
it always is upon the continued possess! 
prescribed qualifications.” Similarly, it 
tained that this law was not a criminal statu 
but that even criminal statutes freque 
clare certain circumstances to be presump! 
the individual charged 
presumption, 
statutes, where the presumption of innoce! 
1 vital principle, is held not to violate 
constitutional protection 

The court held that the Feinberg Law 
not violate the due process guarantee 0 
state or federal constitutions; neither do 
infringe upon the rights guaranteed | 
fundamental laws 


"People v. Hayes, 140 N.Y 
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Fourteen Principles for 





Physical 


With the recognition of a national emer- 
vency, Whether it be social, economic, or 
politic al, comes the need for re-evaluation 
and restudying of the many activities 
which help shape our lives. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than in education. 

During World War II, great strides were 
made in defining objectives, in clarifying 
mmediate goals and aims, and in revising 
our educational program to the end of 
vreater efficiency and more complete demo- 

ratic contributions. Just as educators were 

ready to count their gains and go on to 
even greater achievements, another world- 
wide crisis is upon us. 

In one phase of education, physical edu- 
cation, considerable intensification of pro- 
vrams occurred during the early forties, 
ind this was reflected not only in time and 


money allotments, but in specific new 
legislauion i numerous states. However, 
even at the close of the war, the U. S. 


Office of Education stated that only half 
of the secondary schools in the United 
“tates, and an undetermined number of 
elementary schools, were offering courses 
n physical education. 

Most of the gains appeared to stand fast 
itter the cessation of hostilities, but the 
trend the past few years has been toward 
the easier, softer, more recreational type 
| program so common after the great de- 
pression in the thirties. Even more alarm- 
ng. has been a tendency in some schools 
toward a more liberal policy in excusing 
pupils from most or even all of the re 
quired participation. 

What contributions can a modern, well 
lanned, well-taught program in physical 
education make to boys and girls? What 
letermines an adequate program in physi- 
‘| education? Should a good program be 
crapped for a physical fitness program, 
vith emphasis on running, rough and 
tumble fighting, and combatives, because 
1 a military emergency? 

It was in an attempt to answer these 
ind similar questions that a group of grad- 
late students,' all experienced teachers and 
nany of them World War II veterans, spent 
onsiderable time in committees recently. 
lhey worked together to draw up a set of 
asic principles for organizing and con- 
lucting a worth-while curriculum in physi 
‘| education. In almost every case, state- 
nents or ideas by recognized authorities in 


etsit of UWilmes Urbana 





the field furnished the basis for each prin- 
ciple. 

The material which follows was approved 
by all committee members in a group dis- 
cussion, and is intended to assist admin- 
istrators, teachers, and board members in 
measuring and evaluating programs in this 
area. The list should apply equally to all 
age levels. from the first through the 
twelfth grade, and to boys and girls as well. 


Physical Education 


he curriculum in physical education 
should be in keeping with a sound concept 
of education. It may then be implied that 
the newer physical education is not entirely 
a process of muscular and organic develop- 
ment but also serves as a guidance and 
education of boys and girls in good and 
approved ways of living. It has the same 
responsibilities as has education — that of 
helping boys and girls to live effectively 
as individuals and in a democratic society. 
This is accomplished by means of physical 
activities largely of a funful nature, re- 
quiring the use of the big muscles. as well 
as other factors which influence the de- 
velopment of the child and help. bring 
improved physical and social effi- 
v of the adult 

1. The curriculum in physical educa- 
tion should be flexible to meet the indi- 
vidual needs, interests, and capacities, 
of all pupils regardless of age or sex. 
There should also be provision for the 
rich experiences in leadership and fol- 
lowership activities. 


about 
crency 


\ll too often, programs in physical edu- 
cation have been made up largely of sea- 
sonal sports, with the pupils directing most 
of the activities themselves. This is gradu- 
ally being replaced by a well-planned pro- 
gram offering a wide variety of informal 
activities in graded. vigorous, big-muscle 
play and taught by qualified teachers. 
From participation in this type of program 
the organic stimulation 
and neuromuscular co-ordination so neces- 
sary for living in today’s world. 


comes necessa;’ry 
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Education—A C vallenge 


C. O. Jackson* 


The curriculum must foster such atti- 
tudes, knowledges, health habits, safety 
practices, and self-discipline in group ac- 
tivity as will conform to the aims of edu- 
cation in a democracy. 

People who play together have a oneness 
of spirit a comradeship which makes 
possible the best type of group living. They 
help to develop the desire and the power 
to co-operate readily and pleasantly. Be- 
fore there can be leadership, there must be 
followership. No democratic leadership can 
succeed if the spirit of co-operation does 
not exist. 

2. A health examination should be 
provided and required of every student 
at least once in each school level. If at 
all possible, it should be given annually. 
As a minimum, an annual appraisal of 
physical fitness should be made. 

No student should be permitted to par- 
ticipate in strenuous activities. either in 
class or on athletic squads under the su- 
pervision of the school without such prior 
health examination. Both the hazards to 
the child and the legal liability to the 
school justify such examination. even 
though the cost may be considerable. 

Cumulative records should be main- 
tained by each school. and these should 
be readily accessible to guidance personnel 
and teachers. 

3. The school should require one 
hundred per cent participation in the 
physical education program. 

\s a minimum, the program, including 
the time allotment. and provision for a 
modified or remedial program for the 
physically handicapped, should be set up 
to meet the statutory requirements of the 
state. Students should not be excused from 
the program for participation in athletics 
band, dramatics. or military training 
These are valuable experiences but cannot 
in any way be accepted as substitutes for 
an educational program in physical educa- 
tion since their aims and objectives. as 
well as most of their activities. are entirely 
different. 

4. The physical education curriculum 
should develop ideals, attitudes, and 
habits which will bring about good and 
desirable behavior. 

It is recommended that definite plans 
be made to develop attitudes. ideals, and 
habits in all the curricula which will be 
conducive to behavior based on a sound 
moral code and accepted by the most in 
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telligent members of society as being good 
and desirable. The attitudes, ideals, and 
habits chosen for development should be 
clearly and definitely stated, and an in- 
tensive effort should be made to associate 


them with emotional responses. Since 
physical education involves many emo- 
tional reactions and competitive situations, 
it provides unusual opportunities for a 
genuine contribution to such development 
in morals and manners. 

5. The physical education program 
should be rich in activities which can 
be enjoyed during the leisure time 
hours after school or after graduation. 

Most of the activity that a child en- 
gages in takes place outside the school — 
or at least outside the formal curriculum. 
The physical education program should be 
supplemented with a broad, well-organized 
intramural program to provide opportuni- 
ties for participation in the sports in which 
the skills, knowledges, attitudes, and condi- 
tions are further developed. This also pro- 
vides a laboratory period for additional par- 
ticipation in the activities taught in class. It 
is the duty of the school to provide many 
opportunities for the development of skills 
in sports which can be enjoyed during 
many of the 41 hours of leisure time per 
week the average adult has on his hands. 

6. Provision should be made to in- 
clude some coeducational activities in 
the physical education curriculum. 

Carefully selected activities should be in- 
cluded in the program so boys and girls 
can come together for participation in ac- 
tivities having carry-over value for leisure 
time. Through this participation, boys and 
girls will develop a sense of well-being, a 
mutual respect for the opposite sex, and 
a knowledge of the recreational skills which 
may function as hobbies for leisure time 
hours both during and after school. 

7. The physical education classes 
should be taught by professionally 
trained and accredited teachers in the 
physical education field. Such teachers 
should not be so overburdened as to 
lower teaching efficiency. 

Specialists are needed in physical edu- 
cation as well as in all other fields of edu- 
cation and industry. These specialists 
should have the desire to do a good job, 
to contribute to the advancement of the 
profession, and a sincere interest in guiding 
the youth to meet the standards set up 
by society. In order to secure the highest 
level of teaching efficiency, the class and 
coaching schedules should not be too 
heavy. There should further be a curricu- 
lum outline or program summary on file in 
the administrator’s office. 

8. An efficient grading and credit 
system should be developed on a par 
with those used in other subjects. 

If physical education is to receive the 
same status that academic subjects have, 
the grades and credit must be of equal im- 
portance. By developing a modern plan of 
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grading and evaluation, and keeping func- 
tional records, the instructor will have an 
accurate record of the progress accom- 
plished by each individual. This will cre- 
ate an added incentive for the student to 
reach the highest goal attainable and thus 
help develop a better teaching situation 
for pupils and teachers. It will also justify 
requiring credit for graduation. 

9. The physical education classes 
should, as far as possible, be organized 
into homogeneous age groups and lim- 
ited in size to little more than that of 
the academic classes. 

The curriculum must be carefully 
planned to segregate large groups into cate- 
gories and also to make provision for the 
isolated cases, if a student is to be given 
the opportunity to participate in a variety 
of activities and acquire the skills, atti- 
tudes, knowledges, and conditions. The 
classes must be limited in size, otherwise 
teaching is difficult and the objectives are 
very seldom attained. Grouping seniors 
with freshmen or sixth graders cannot be 
considered an educational procedure. Simi- 
larly 75 to 150 in one class and 5 in an- 
other cannot be justified, either. 

10. Provision should be made for the 
immediate and careful disposition of 
any accident or illness so that the indi- 
vidual will receive the necessary atten- 
tion and so no repercussions can occur 
as a reflection on either the administra- 
tion or the school personnel. 

Accident insurance should be recom- 
mended for each pupil so that the school 
is more adequately protected in case of an 
accident, and the individual concerned is 
assured of medical care. Definite policies 
should be developed for the necessary 
routine measures of first aid, contacting 
parents, calling a physician when neces- 
sary, and filing a report with the office 

11. The physical education curricu- 
lum should be organized, conducted, 
and supervised in such a way as to elim- 
inate many health and safety hazards. 

Organic development and_ desirable 
health habits and attitudes can be pro- 
moted through healthful physical activity 
adjusted as far as possible to individual 
needs, if carried on sensibly and in a hy- 
gienic environment. Safety measures must 
be taught as a part of all physical activi- 
ties. Mechanical efficiency in the use of 
the body, taught through physical activi- 
ties, will lessen strain and fatigue, and tend 
to reduce accidents due to awkwardness. 
Regular inspection of equipment, playing 
areas, and critical evaluation of subject 
matter and objectives, with self-evaluation 
of the adequacy of teaching techniques 
should be stressed. 

12. There must be co-ordination and 
co-operation between the physical edu- 
cation program and the other programs 
of the school. 

There are many services which the 
physical education department can render 
to other departments vice 


and versa. 


These should be willingly and happily ex 
changed. No department or area can long 
continue making much of a contribution 
by itself. 

13. The physical education programs 
should make the most efficient use of 
the physical education budget in offer- 
ing a well-rounded program and prope: 
materials of learning so that a better 
job can be accomplished. 

Since physical education contributes to 
the physical well-being and happiness o1 
an individual, it would be a grave educa 
tional mistake to spend all the money in 
the budget on only a few activities which 
have very little or no carry-over value. To 
fulfill the objectives, a variety of activities 
must be offered and the budget distributed 
among all of these activities and also for 
the proper learning materials. Interscho 
lastic athletics should be in its proper re- 
tation to the other school offerings, and 
as far as possible, equal use of all facilities 
should be provided for all pupils, both 
boys and girls. In most schools, the exist 
ing budget for physical education is not 
adequate. 

14. The physical education teacher 
should be aware of the value of a good 
public relations program and take every 
opportunity to inform the public of the 
philosophy, aims, and activities of his 
program. 

The public as a whole seldom has an 
accurate idea of the value of physical edu 
cation and its contribution to the general 
education of the child. One of the impor 
tant tasks facing the physical educator is 
to first organize his program so that it is 
worthy of a place on the school curricu 
lum and then educate the public to re 
ognize and appreciate its present and po 
tential contributions. 

The principles which have been pre 
sented are not considered as final and all 
inclusive. While there is general agree 
ment, however, as to goals, we recognize 
the fact that although we are pointing 
toward these common conclusions, individ 
uals may travel various routes. Most 
schools must provide improved or expand 
ed facilities, extra time, and added equip 
ment before many of these principles ma) 
be put into practice. However, once th 
administrator and the school board recog 
nize the potential contribution of a mod 
ern, well-organized curriculum in physica! 
education, taught by competent, profes 
sional persons, a start can be made towar« 
achieving many worth-while objectives 
this area. 

Mr. Administrator and Mr. Teacher 
you have measured your present progran 
by the evaluating scale just presented, yo 
should know about where it ranks. If 
measures high, the boys and girls in you 
school are indeed fortunate. If, howeve 
gaps, omissions, or specific weaknesses 4)) 
pear, then it is time something was don 
about it. Perhaps the first step would | 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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Field Service for School Districts at the 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


M. G. Neale and Otto E. Domian* 


lo what extent should universities aid 
chool superintendents, school boards, and 
the people in connection with their efforts 
to provide better education for the chil- 
lren, youth, and adults of their commu- 
‘ities? This question comes to every 
\merican university, and present practice 
hows many types of answers 

Broadly speaking, schools and colleges 
i education were established in American 
niversities to help provide better educa- 
tion. This purpose they have served 
1) by programs for the development of 


teachers, supervisors, consultants, princi 
als, superintendents, and technical spe 
‘lists; (2) through fundamental research 


irried on by faculty members; and 

) through co-operation with state de- 
sartments of education, teachers’ associa- 
tions, school-board associations, and or- 
vanizations of principals, superintendents, 
ind other groups in efforts to improve edu- 
itional practice. 

During recent years there has been a 
listinct move on the part of American uni 
ersities to extend their educational serv 
ces. The distribution of silent and sound 
notion-picture films, the furnishing of test 
the operation of off-campus 
workshops, and the development of child 
tudy clinics are examples of these exten 


ny services, 


ons 


Administrative Units for Field 
Services 


In many universities there have been de 
veloped organization units, usually as a 
mart of the school or college of education 
for field These administrative 
inits go by such names as “Bureau of 
i-ducational Research,” “Bureau of School 
and “Division of Field Studies.’ 

\s an illustration of this extension of the 
ervices of colleges of education, this ar- 
will describe the development and 
operation of the Bureau of Field Studies 
ind Surveys at the University of Minne 
ota 


services 


Services,” 


ticle 


During the past three decades, members 
1 the faculty of the College of Education 
live made studies in connection with the 


"DD M G Neale Professor of Educational Admu 
n and Director of the Bureau of Field Studies and 
at the University of Minnesota Otto I Domiar 
Director of the 


Lecturer or Educatior and Assan tate 


Field Studies and Survey 


work of public school systems of the state. 
Some 15 of these studies were formal sur- 
veys. Among the earlier surveys were the 
“Duluth School Building Survey” in 1921, 
“A School Building Survey of Winona” 
in 1922, and “A Survey of Instruction in 
the Austin Public Schools” in 1923.' At 
the time these surveys were made, the 
College of Education adopted a general 
policy of having the boards of education 
pay for the total expense with the excep 
tion of the printing of the report which 
was, in most cases, done at the expense of 
the University 


Consideration of Organization for 
Field Studies and Surveys Dates 
From 1946 


\ll of these early surveys were done 
without any definite organization and un- 
der the direction of faculty members who 
in many had graduate students do 
much of the field work and some of the 
statistical tabulations in connection with 
course work in school administration and 
related fields. Following the early surveys 
there were discussions from time to time 
in the faculty of the College about the 
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provided 


Each completed survey has 
time for another survey. 
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desirability of establishing a definite bu- 
reau to assist superintendents and boards 
of education in the solution of their prob- 
lems. 

The general idea of the establishment of 
a definite type of organization for research 
and other service to school boards and su- 
perintendents was approved by the dean of 
the College of Education and by the uni- 
versity administration in 1946, and the 
budget of the College of Education for the 
biennium 1947-49 contained an appropri- 
ation for such a service. This service was 
originally set up as part of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Field Studies and 
Surveys, with an advisory committee of 
some 12 faculty members of the College of 
Education to guide its activities. 

No school surveys were undertaken in 
1947, but some research was completed in 
connection with previous commitments. 
During the spring of 1948 the idea was 
developed to separate the Bureau of Field 
Studies and Surveys from the Bureau of 
Educational Research and to put its activi- 
ties directly under the dean of the College 
of Education. Dr. M. G. Neale, professor 
of Educational Administration, was asked 
to undertake the directorship of this bu- 
reau until arrangements could be made for 
a permanent director. 

Otto E. Domian, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in St. Louis Park, was appointed 
as associate director of the bureau during 
the summer of 1948 and assumed his duties 
on September 15 of that year. This may be 
taken as the approximate date of the es- 
tablishment of the Bureau of Field Studies 
and Surveys in its present form. At that 
time the bureau had no quarters, no equip- 
ment, and no staff other than the associate 
director. who devoted a part of his time to 
teaching courses in school administration. 


Quarters, Equipment, and Personnel 
Were Provided Between September, 
1948 and April, 1949 


he problems met by the newly estab- 
lished bureau to get its work under way are 
of interest only as they show the difficul- 
ties to be met in establishing a new type 
of work in a university. The University of 
Minnesota was like other universities in 
having a shortage of building space for its 
activities. A home for the bureau was made 
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by dividing one end of a study hall to 
three offices, 10 by 15 feet in size. and a 


>" >- 


workroom, 27 by 25 feet in size 
The bureau required no complicated 
equipment. Typewriters. calculating ma- 


chines. drafting equipment. a machine tot 
copying maps and charts. a duplicating 
machine, tables, desks, and chairs were se- 
cured at a cost of about 34.5 Phe exist- 


ence of the university printing department 
with facilities for mimeographing, printing, 
ind photostating, made the purchase 
pensive equipment unnecessary 
Personnel for the bureau was gradually 
acquired as its work increased. Young men 
with proper training from 
active service as teachers principals or 
superintendents for many of the positions 
In addition to the director and his 
ciate. the present staff consists of a 


of eX- 


were selected 


asso- 


Con- 


sultant. an editorial assistant. six research 
issistants. four secretaries. and two drafts- 
men. Eight employees are on a full-time 


fourths or 


ipproximatels 
fourth of their the director 
full load of teaching, and the 
associate director teaches courses in edu- 
cational administration from time to time 

Over and above the services of its staff, 
the Bureau may draw on any faculty 
members of the University for services 
which require a type of expertness not to 
be found in the bureau staff. Faculty mem- 
bers used for this type of service are paid 
for the time they spend on it at their regu- 
lar university pay rates. Members of the 
bureau staff do not receive pay over and 
above their regular salaries. Nine faculty 
members have thus participated in one or 
more surveys up to January, 1951. 


four give three more of 


hasis 


their time. and two give 


one time 


irries a 


Bureau Has Worked on 26 Surveys 


The accomplishment of the bureau dur- 
ing its 21 months of activity is summed 
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up in Figure I, which shows 13 surveys 
have been completed and that 13 are in 
process. 

All of the completed surveys are dupli- 
cated in their entirety, and a limited num- 
ber of bound copies of the entire report is 
furnished to the superintendent of schools 
and members of the board of education in 
each district. Figure Il shows graphically 
the number of complete survey reports pre- 
pared by the bureau. In instances where 
the survey covers a number of districts, 
copies of the entire survey are made avail- 
able to all school boards concerned. In 
addition to the complete report, which may 
cover anywhere from 150 to 1000 pages 
the bureau prepares a summary which 
must be printed by the boards of educa 
tion. Figure ITT shows the number of sum 
mary reports which have been prepared by 
the bureau. It is planned that in the future 
all survey summaries will be printed by 
the University 


Bureau to Serve Schools of State 


Lhe purpose ol the Bureau is to serve 
districts of Minnesota by col 
lecting factual information relating to spe- 
cic problems which face the school boards 
ind Phe factual in 
studied and analyzed. and 
detinite recommendations are made to the 
ind the citizens of the 
many of the 
evaluation of the school 
relating to 
school building needs. there is no intent to 
limit the the bureau to that 
aspect only. For example, the survey of 
the Austin schools includes an evaluation 
of the educational program in the elemen- 

ind secondary study ol 
post-secondary education with 


the school 


idministration officers 
formation § is 
board of education 
Although 
have related to an 
plant and 


district projects 


recommendations 


services ol! 


? 
Lary 


~ hools a 
specitic at 
tention to the junior college, area voca- 
tional education, and adult education. The 
educational studies carried on in St. Paul 
involve. in addition to the school building 
program, an analysis of the educational or- 
vanization, a survey of industrial, com 
mercial, and business education, and the 
development of specific plans for the re 
habilitation of existing buildings 

In making school building surveys, the 
bureau has gone far beyond the facts that 
relate to the school buildings themselves 
Each school building survey involves six 
major studies which might be listed as 
follows: 


1. The general economic and historical 


background of the city 


2. A study of population trends and 


estimates of the future school population 
of the district. 

3. An analysis of the educational pro- 
gram of the district as a background for 
the determination of school building needs. 

4. A detailed analysis of all the school 
buildings in the district, including recom- 
mendations fer the rehabilitation of exist- 
ing buildings and the construction of new 
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building facilities that appear necessary 


5. The financial condition of the district 
is it relates to its ability 
educational program 
buildings. 

6. A program for financing the rehabil 
tation of the existing plant and any neces 
sary new school building construction 

In most of the contracts made 
school boards up to this time no respons 
bility been assumed by the bureau for 
the actual detailed educational planning of 
scl However, in at least two 

the surveys were extended to 


to support al 


and the necessar\ 


with 
has 


wol structures 
Cases covel 
specie educational plans for the rehabili 
tation of and additions to existing buildings 


ind the specific space provisions needed 
This particular type 


of planning works best when it is done in 


lor new structures 


co-operation with architects employed by 


the board of education concerned 


Many Types of Problems Survey 


The which the bureau 
works vary greatly in size and resource 
hey range in size from the city of St 
Paul to a reorganized district centering in 
the unincorporated community of Lynd 
with a total population of 1200. In 
districts “reorganization” has created ma 
jor problems of educational organization 
and school building construction. Lynd, 
Cottonwood, and Independent District 
Number 3 of Ramsey County are exam 
ples of communities in which district re 
organization has been accomplished: the 
surveys in the communities are primarily 
directed toward recommending the schoo! 
building facilities needed by the newly 
created district. 

In other communities the Bureau is 
called on to make surveys where reorgani 
zation under the Minnesota laws of 1947 
and 1949 is under consideration. North 
St. Paul. White Bear Lake, New Brighton, 


communities in 


some 
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looming Prairie, and Hastings are com- 
munities of this type. In the surveys made 
n such communities, school administrative 
ificers, boards of education, and the peo- 
le are interested in complete factual in- 
mation bearing on the probable total 
; st of education under reorganization as 
well as the estimated cost of school 
juilding construction. They are also inter- 

sted in how the reorganization plan would 

iffect the various forms of aid received 

from the state and in the estimated total 

tax rate required for school maintenance 

ind school building construction. Surveys 
nade in communities where reorganization 
under consideration also involve studies 

§ community facilities as well as educa- 
tional facilities for the entire area. In 
nany ways the surveys in areas where re- 
ganization is being considered are the 
nost important and perhaps the most dif- 

ult the bureau has undertaken. 


The Surveys Are Co-operative 


In making surveys and field studies for 

ards of education, the policy of the Bu- 
eau has been to work in the closest pos 

ble co-operation with the superintendents 

the boards of education, and 
the people of the communities served. In 


~( he " y}s 


cy 


sense, the Bureau of Field Studies and 

surveys becomes a part of the staff of the 
werintendent of schools while a survey 

rrocess. More and more the policy 


1 the Bureau is developing in the direction 
he the people of communities to 
not the 

uurpose of the Bureau merely to formulate 


ly J 
pINY 


their own problems It is 


nve 


theoretical program on the basis of sta 

tical information. It is rather its purpose 
to collect the pertinent factual information 
ind to develop the program over a period 
f time, securing the greatest possible help 
ind counsel from the superintendent, the 
teachers and principals, the board of edu- 
ition, and the people 


Surveys Result in Community Action 


have been 


quite re 


Although only 13 
ompleted 


surveys 


and some of these 


ently. favorable action has been taken in 
everal communities in accordance with 
irvey recommendations. The citizens ot 


‘t. Paul have approved a $9,400,000 bond 
sue for school building construction and 
ehabilitation. The Yankton, S. Dak., and 
Mitchell, S. Dak., boards of education have 
taken the first steps in the long-time pro- 
“ram recommended to them. At Winona 
ontracts have been let for the elementary 
chool recommended in the first phase of 
the program. Fergus Falls citizens have ap- 
roved the site recommended for a senior 
high school building and have authorized 
$1,350,000 in bonds for its construction. 
\t Alexandria the voters approved the 
‘chool site program as recommended by 
the survey. In White Bear Lake recom- 
mendations for the elementary school site 





have been approved by the voters. In In- 
dependent District Number 3 of Ramsey 
County the citizens have approved two 
bond issues, one of $150,000 for school 
sites and the second of $3,200,000 for the 
recommended school plant program. 


How Bureau Is Supported 


Surveys are made at the request of the 
board of education in any district. In no 
case is a contract entered into without one 
or more conferences which cover conditions 
in the local district as well as a discussion 
of what a survey might contribute. The 
scope of the survey and the provisions of 
the required contract are explained. After 
the necessary conferences a contract is 
prepared to be approved by the local board 
of education and the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Surveys are made on 
a cost basis. Each district in which a sur- 
vey is made pays only the actual cost of 
services and materials used in the survey 
up to the maximum specified in the con- 
tract. The school districts are billed at the 
end of each month for the costs incurred 
during that period. A revolving fund makes 
possible prompt payment of the salaries 
and expenses of staff members 


GROWTH OF THE BUDGET OF THE 
BUREAU OF FIELD STUDIES 











AND SURVEYS 
YEAR TOTAL BUDGE T 
Fig. IV. The value of the Bureau 


has been recognized by the 
budget makers. 


(he growth of the Bureau may be seen 
from the financial information presented 
in Figure IV. In its first year the Bureau 
had a budget of $7,600 and in the second, 
$29,500. The total revised budget for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1950, and 
ending June 30, 1951, is $67,293. Of this 
amount, school boards in the various dis- 
tricts will furnish $52,793 and the Uni- 
versity $14,500, or approximately 22 per 
cent of the total budget. It thus appears 
that the school boards are carrying close 
to four fifths of the total cost of the bu- 
reau. The appropriation of $14,500 which 
the University makes is spent mainly for 
research. Unless a certain amount is spent 
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for research in connection with the work 
of such a bureau, its activities would tend 
to be carried on merely as a series of tasks. 
Research is necessary to make the work of 
the Bureau forward looking and to adapt 
it to changing conditions. This research in- 
cludes studies of school building planning 
and construction, the rehabilitation of old 
buildings, the financing of school build- 
ings, population trends, instructional or- 
ganization, school district reorganization, 
classification of pupils, and methods of 
instruction. 


Great Need for Field Studies 


The total amount of money spent annu- 
ally on public education in Minnesota is 
larger than that spent on any other single 
type of governmental activity. Studies 
made by the Bureau indicate that it would 
require in excess of a quarter of a billion 
dollars to put the public school plant of the 
State in such condition that it would ade- 
quately house a proper educational pro- 
gram for all the school children of the 
state. There is probably no single field of 
research and service where the University 
could make a greater contribution to the 
future of the state of Minnesota than 
through research and field service to boards 
of education in connection with the im- 
provement of public education. Extension 
of the “reorganization” program now un- 
der way will create many new opportuni- 
ties for the bureau to be of service. 


Concluding Statement 


[his story of the establishment and de- 
velopment of the Bureau of Field Studies 
and Surveys of the College of Education 


may be briefly summarized in the follow- 
ing statements: 
1. The bureau was established as an 


outgrowth of surveys and field studies that 
have been made under the direction of 
individual faculty members of the College 
of Education over a period of 30 years. 

2. While discussions of the establish- 
ment of this Bureau go back to 1946, it 
did not begin as a formal organization until 
September of 1948, and its actual field 
work may be dated from April 1, 1949. 

3. During its first 21 months of work, 
13 survey projects have been completed 
and 13 additional surveys are under way. 

4. The financial support of the bureau 
has increased from $7,600 for the first year 
to $29,500 for the second year and $67,300 
for the third year. 

5. As it now operates, the Bureau re- 
ceives 78 per cent of its support from 
boards of education and 22 per cent from 
the University. 

6. During 21 months of actual opera- 
tion the staff, exclusive of the director, 
has increased from one to fifteen. 

7. American universities have varying 
practices with respect to the extent to 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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A Letter to a Board Member About a 


Fired” Superimtendent 


The letter that follows is fictitious and 
any similarity of persons named therein to 
real persons is entirely coincidental. Only 
the signature to the letter is that of a living 
person — the author of the article. 

State Teachers College, 


Kirksville, Missouri 


Mr. Jim Andrews 
Hometown, Missouri 

Dear Jim: Because you and I are the 
best of friends I am going to write you 
very frankly and at some length in reply 
to your recent inquiry. 

1 am sorry I did not write you about 
some of these things after you were elected 
as a member of the board of education of 
our Hometown high school last year. | 
feel that I was not a loyal friend to you; 
I didn’t want to stick my neck out by 
meddling in your business; now I let you 
stick your neck out, as you said in your 
letter, by collaborating in unethical prac- 
tice. Because your business is so different 
from school business you didn't think, when 
you cast your vote to be agreeable with 
your fellow board member Tom, that you 
were casting the deciding vote, dismissing 
Superintendent Jackson for no good reason 
except that some people felt you needed 
‘younger blood” in your school system. 

Probably you and I should have been 
kicked out of school along with Tom back 
there in ‘25 when Mr. Jackson was super- 
intendent of our little high school and we 
were giving him so much trouble. You re- 
member when the president of the board 
came to school and expelled Tom. We 
knew Tom was guilty, but, as pals of his, 
we stuck by him and with the aid of those 
fellows who hung around the pool hall 
pulled every trick short of an offense that 
would justify our being expelled. Actually, 
you remember, Tom wasn’t expelled. I 
learned later that Mr. Jackson persuaded 
the board to change the order and suspend 
rather than expel Tom. He tried hard to 
help Tom, but Tom was stubborn. 

\nyway, after all these years, since I ve 
been studying school administration and 
practicing it myself, I can see that “Ol 
Man Jackson” (as we have always called 
him, with more affection than the 
would indicate) was far from wrong in 
most cases. When I think how he stayed 
with the old school during the years of 


words 
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his prime when he was considered one of 
this state’s leaders in education, and recall 
how he made improvement after impreve- 
ment (nothing flashy or stupendous but 
steady and gradual. with safe and sound 
financing); and how the teaching corps 
and student body grew and grew and he 
always maintained a good esprit de corps 
among them, even during the thirties when 
school financing was extremely difficult, 
and during World War II when teachers 
were hard to find. I can see where you 
were right when you said you should have 
considered this move more thoroughly. 
You do not need to be so self-incrimi 
nating, however. I have heard the rum 
blings in the old Hometown myself while 
visiting there, and | am sure Mr. Jackson 
himself realized that many new people of 
influence as well as disgruntled old resi- 
dents like Tom were pointing to his in 
capacities. It 
any 


would be a big problem for 
board to know what is the best thing 
to do for the school, particularly for the 
boys and girls in the school Certainly the 
school does not exist for the superintendent 
or the teachers. But 
some of the 
tendent 


let's just consider 
responsibilities of a superin 
and check to see where we stand 
with our present superintendent or where 
we would stand with a younger, more ac- 
tive superintendent. Every superintendent 
must have 


Ten Important Qualifications 


1. Ability to be the educational leader 
of the community. Not only must he know 


what is best for the community, but he 
must be a man who can work with all the 
various types of people represented in a 


community and help them see what is best 


2. Knowledge of and ability to carry out 


good administrative practices. This includes 
a complete understanding of the school's 
financial setup 

3. Physical fitness 

4. Genuine interest in the growth and 
development of boys and girls. This is pos- 
sible only by one who likes children 

5. Willingness to accept 
criticism and profit thereby. 


constructive 


6. Ability to select good personnel, stim 
ulate them to constructive activity, secure 
and retain their respect and co-operation, 





and delegate authority wisely and equita- 
bly. 

7. Ability to offer the board professional 
guidance. 

8. Courage to carry out educationally 
sound practices in the face of pressure. 

9. A sound philosophy of education and 
ability to fuse it into the school and com 
munity. 

10. Meet the professional qualifications 
and experience requirements of the Stat 
Department of Education and the local 
board of education. 

If you fellows on the board will check each 
of these ten points and come out with a score 
in favor of a new superintendent, I wil! 
certainly help you secure applicants. I will 
also answer your other questions at that 
time. That is, your question about how to 
go about employing a new superintendent 
That's a big job, Jim. It’s the most impor 
tant job a school board has to do. and 
thank God it doesn't have to be done very 
often — at least it shouldn’t have to be 
done often. Ill save all that for anothe: 
letter, but let me just say this — Don't lx 
hasty about it. Good superintendents ar 
hard to find. They are not too plentifu 
he superintendent is the key person 
your school system and the right person i 
this position determines more than any 
one else whether your system is efficient « 
inefficient 


Righting a Wrong 


Now just one more thing, Jim. In your 
letter you blamed yourself for having done 
an injustice to Mr. Jackson. Really, board 
members before you have been unjust to 
him: you'll find out if you try to replace 
him that you will not be able to attract 
men with the qualifications you want who 
will accept the position for the salary 
youve been paying Mr. Jackson. In fact 
for the past several years, he’s been paid 
from $500 to $1,000 less than he should 
have been earning. If you can justify pay 
ing a new man that much more, you ca! 
afford to pay Mr. Jackson back pay durin 
this next year as an adviser to the board 
The new man w 
welcome advice from a man who has the 
experience Mr. Jackson has. In fact, | be 
lieve, if a plan such as this had been full) 
with Mr. Jackson in an ope 
discussion with him and the board, leavin: 
out all personal references and difference 
and thinking only of the welfare of th 
school, Mr. Jackson would have welcome: 
the opportunity of making this kind o! 
transition between a living 
retirement income. 

I have complete confidence in you as 
board member, Jim, and so will all the 
people you represent, if you keep the boy 
and girls of all the people in mind ever) 
time you make a decision. 


ind to the new man 


discussed 


wave and 


meayer 


Sincerely yours, 


Evt F. Mittrier, Director 
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} Some Road Blocks to 
| 


In these days when school discussions in- 
ide the atom and hydrogen bombs. when 
hool activities go from popcorn sales to 
efense drills, how rapidly are we changing 
chools to meet the needs of the swift}, 
w era in which we find ourselves’ It 
grandparents were to return and visit 
odern schools we often wonder how 


thev would feel the schools have gone 


rward It is very true that we have made 
e progress. It certainly true that our 
dings are much more attractive and muc} 
re ited to our modern programs Dut 


wh have we changed the content and 


ethod of our instruction’ The purpose 
ticle is to discuss with vou some read 
or let t ' . grecce wh } . ‘ag 
CK r acterrents 0 pr wress which we et 
eed to have some attention. These block 
eterrents are many ind only i tew ) 

or ones can be presented No ) 

t can be discussed at great length bu 


Teachers as Road Blocks 


Let us look at the first road block 
hers. It is not the purpose of this dis 


on to point out in anv elaborate fashion 


nharacterstics ot good teachers. We are 


crelv attempting to show that some teach 
constitute one ot the road blocks to 
ogress in education. It would be unfair to 


more than a few teachers in the category 
recalcitrants and persons who refuse to 
nd co-operate. It is very true, however 
we have many teachers who seem to be 
ble to tind their way in the pattern of 
tructural change and progress. What do you 
vant us to do? How do we go about this 
What are the steps we must take? These are 
on questions around the = curriculum 
rkshops. It is very true that the majority 
teachers have had no training whatever 
the process needed for curriculum change 
It just as true that there is a vast amount 
material easily available to train teachers 
or this change and budget-wise it costs very 
tle All that is needed is the will to do 
ind the time, of course, in which to do it 
What kind of people should we have in 
irder that we may develop the very best 
n teaching? We must have teachers with 
lature minds, teachers who are real people 
inafraid to take stands and unafraid to ex 


perintendent, Northfield Township High School Di 
Glenview-Northbrook I! 





Progress in Education. ».£. watson, php.” 





The Superintendent and his Advisory Committee in session. 


press opinions. In order to secure such people 
we must do very much better in our re- 
cruitment program than we have done in 
the past. In the teaching profession we are 
so often afraid to be good enough. It is not 
ilwavs the fault of the teachers. however 
Too often they must live in a “Thou Shalt 
Not’ atmosphere. rather than in an atmos 
phere which says. “How can we do this best 
together Too many taboos are set up tor 
teachers If we did not have these taboos 
ind such a restricted atmosphere. perhaps no 
one would ever think of asking himseif the 
question. “How can I get out of doing this?’ 
Teachers are often afraid to appear only 
normally human in their teaching environ 
ment. We need teachers with a great love 
for children. We need teachers who love to be 
teachers for the sake of teaching. and not 
to be teachers while they are waiting to be 
administrators, heads of departments, direc- 


because more 


tors of this, that. or the other 
money is involved. Of course. in order to 
iccomplish all this we shall have to pay 
decent salaries for a job well done. We must 
not. however, pity teachers because they are 
teachers. We who teach do not wish any 
special privileges. We ask better salaries, bet- 
ter working conditions, better housing, be- 
cause we have only the rights we earn. We 
do not ask them because we are teachers 
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What Happens Counts 


\ second road block is the administration 
The writer has been an administrator for 
1 considerable number of years, and yet, he 
is quick to list this area as one of the road 
blocks. There are reasons for this also. School 
idministration has developed from what we 
have called the line-and-staff organization 
People elect the board of education which 
employs a superintendent of schools who 
makes recommendations for the various em- 
plovees to that board. This _line-and-statt 
organization — an inheritance trom the mili- 
tary services —has taken a great deal of 
criticism, and perhaps rightly so. There is 
much misunderstanding, however, and much 
poor thinking in the criticism of this organiza- 
tion of school administration. Many sugges 
tions have been made for a complete change 
but. in analyzing the charts. outlines. and 
proposals, very often the lines of authority 
have only been moved and, whereas the 
iuthority was once depicted as being at the 
top. it is now at the bottom or on one ot 
the sides — or some place else. What actual- 
ly happens within the school system is what 
counts. The way the picture is painted is 
not always of great importance. The philoso- 
phy within the school system, the way ad- 
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ministrators and teachers work together, the 
purposes toward which all are working, the 
understandings developed, the loyalties and 
enthusiasms which are evident; all these are 
the important characteristics of the organiza- 
tion. 

A third road block is the public itself. It is 
the much criticized public. It is everyone who 
pays the bill and sends children to school 
By public we include here all organized groups 
such as school boards, park boards, village 
boards, civic groups, etc. The reason for the 
inclusion of the public in this list of road 
blocks is the fact that so often the public is 
easily swayed by petty, personal, and even 
ulterior motives. It is often poorly informed 
and that is usually our fault. A poor public 
relations program is usually the fault of the 
school people It will not allow change. be- 
cause it is change. School patrons are often 
afraid of anything that sounds different 
Mention such strange words as 
broad fields learnings 
ment program, etc., and our public 
in horror. This is change. This is a departure 
from all those things we have held dear since 
the days of the little red schoolhouse. Schoo 


a :; 
people know that this is ar 


core. fusion 
life 


shies 


common idjust- 


iwa 


undesir ible 


tude, and vet must be faced because it is 
ever present. It constitutes a road block 
it must be removed if we are to progress 


School people working with the pub 


have to enlighten and educate people w 
experienced a certain pattern of tr g 
are fearful of any other pattern for their 
dren. Perhaps the outstanding reasor 
apparent dislike for change is the fa 
we have not given sufficie é 
public relations program. We have not 


an uninterrupted flow of information about 
the parents 
. 


a» person trained in the 


he schools to 
proper procedure 
and techniques for this interpretation. We 


hay . a+} 1] } . bas f 
have done rather well in the presentation o 


children’s activities to the parents but 
many ert l cvcetemc th 1] nd th 
many scnool systems [this 1s ind this 


not enough 


Better Organization Needed 


Another road block is that of our school 
We are ifraid to 
pattern of organization built up over the years 
We believe that inges are 

but they are coming very slowly 

the primary unit 


1] 
couege 


organization change the 


these ch coming 
The nursery 
schoo! the junior high 
the core 
larger areas of time for the stu- 
experience I 


school. community common 
learnings 
dent. a 
children 
good departures which should be included in 
our school organization. They are 


cepted slowly. however, and should be made 


work progran whereby 


are not in classrooms: these are 


being ac- 


a definite and specific part of our educational 
scene 

The next road 
research. It is 
to existing 
have 
able 
problem is that no 


block is 


unwise 


our failure to use 
attention 
We 
research results avail- 
use. A the 


one feels he has sufficient 


our lack of 


research to which we refer 


actually. tons of 


which we never part of 
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time to use it. Part of the problem, also, is 
that people are apparently afraid or just 
do not wish to make use of it. To teach what, 
when, and where. could be done much better 
in many instances if we would only give 
attention to existing research. Vast sums of 
money are spent by the great universities, 
foundations, and experimental schools in order 
that we all can do better what we are 
doing. But 
better than we have done for years? 

The next could be called by 


many names matter of “buck pass 


now 
do we actually do the job any 


road block 


It is the 





big 
work on this textbook 
adoption or take a trip 


Industrial Arts teacher faces 


decision 


Ing g t Ol 1eVve ~ . 
the elementan evelop a prog! ( 
ynict ne ré ( | ese childre re 
') ed ) vy nd expecter Cd 
tne n gh schoo \ | ere ! re i“ 
Structive§ reé ms etween tne \ pre 
gr Pheretore d may f woetu 
n h gi choo qd ‘ f eleme tar choo] 
iS Dilan ed Or tne nigt school may have 
] j 7 } | | 
planned a progra! n which it firmly beheves 
The best attentior given to the child nd 
he S passed on nt college The co ege 
may not have changed their method and 
techniques and goa to co-ordinate with the 
high school program. The child fails in college 
ind the mgh scnoo to blame In other 
words, there is no definite pl in. no common 
childrer nd mente maw he lt oll 
niiar 1d paren i\ rye issured oO i 
uccesstul school experience from kindergarter 
through the university. Much progress is being 
ide in €1 n ng ti part cular road block 
hut much ittention ; remain te he given 
this probien We do not imply that there 
St fe solute greement nor that one 
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group should impose its will or ideas on 
another. 


Morale on School Staffs 


The next road block is that of morale o; 
faculties and staffs. This entire area js 
of tremendous importance because without 
morale everything is lost. We must develop 
in our school system, an “all for one and 
one for all” atmosphere. There should be ni 
imposition of standards and authority suc! 
have known in much of our past 
Through co-operation we can develop a moral 
that will accomplish miracles 


as we 


A common at 
tack on our problems and a concerted attempt 


to work out 


techniques for the solution of 
our problems will do much to build morale 


The use ol 1dVISOrN committees. the use ot 
suggestions no matter from whom those sug 
gestions come. the working together of pupil! 
’ } ' 


eachers, parents idministrators board men 


bers. and evervone concerned with the schoc 
will build norale which will go far ¢ 
ccomplish the changes we are discussing 
The next road block is unwise use of 
personne! The load we expect ill teacher 
to rrv is ridiculous. True. we have solve 
this proble I lew ( tand g latior 
hut for every ex ple fair load there are 
aes a f overloads th iia 
crab eT rke | nd etl ( ( 
u er L g ] tion d } f 
Vor rsé¢ r ( ke time ou 
I | irv Tre 
The road k » be f ed he 
1 le nd of d devot t 
Pp TT) 0 e( de ) We 
k \ ( por ce of our pubik 
le crac We k wv the Tose 
ail tion tod d vet. we go blithe 
ex“ vy th if juated chor U 
t r ITp ( 1} oft true We 
oe ad the TPose of ed 
d build « hi progra ro ( 
yur f Anv progr short of ¢ ‘ 
; Amet 9 d girl 
Suggestions for Eliminating 
These Road Blocks 
So much for some of the reasons Wi! 
do not pear to progress rapidly enoug 
What are the suggestions for proveme 
1 A function realist / her trainis 
Dr ran 
Qur teacher training institution nee 
changed educational programs. We 
tempt to train teachers to interpret the so 


iny vear hence. Teacher trai 


the 


scene M1 


1M 


institutions must take 


of known 


lead nm tne 


Iv nd ible researe h No teacher! 


and cde | 


hould he illowed to enter i classroot ul der 
contract, without having h d wholesome ar 

well-planned experience with children. Ther 
hould be a definite follow-up, on the part o! 


the tear her train ng institution, of the teacher 


in her first The school ad 


contractual vear 
ministration and the teacher training instit 
tion hould work closely together to a 
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‘he teacher to succeed. Potential teachers, and 
the investment in them, are too valuable to 
ve lost. If they are worth training, we shall 
have to demand the changes needed in the 
teacher training institutions. 

Il. Faculty Workshops. 

An intelligent use of properly planned pre- 
chooi workshops will do much to overcome 
uur road blocks. Workshops, however, can be 
yverdone; they can tire teachers to the extent 
that school is started with weary and un- 
enthusiastic teachers. If these workshops are 
merely duplications of university courses, if 
they are not serving the children, then they 
hould be eliminated. There is grave question 
imong many teachers whether we should have 
veeks of such experience immediately prior 
‘o the opening of school 


Public Relations Important 


III. Plan and execute a sound, wholesome 

cram of public relations 

This is a matter of a continuous, unin- 

information about the 

hools to the public. We must tell the public 
wants to know and has a right to know 


it the schools We must rediscover our 


terrupted flow ot 


unities. Schools and teachers should not 
e walled oft from the communities. Teachers 
not own the schools. We firmly believe that 


ere should be a trained person in charge of 


program in every system of at least one 


ousand children. In smaller svstems 1c] 
son mav be assigned to other duties also 
IV. Wise use of personnel 
We should use staff members wiselv. Their 
litre ichievements ind potential contr 
Wiol should be ev iluated ind used (over 
ling with’ nonessentials and petty report 
foolish, wasteful, and unfair. We should 
rk toward mastery in teaching as the most 
uable asset in education todav Master 
cher should be de ve | ped ind ther illowed 


teach. We can hire many people il we 
uld. to take tickets, sell tickets pol ce the 
uildings and field, supervise study halls. take 
cafeterias, and do endless tasks now 
gned to teachers who thus have no time 
» plan and properly think through their 
roblen All teachers may not achieve the 
stery level, but we should open the gates 

opportunity for those who have such 
ipabilities 


We 


trators who are sometimes autocratic be 


should not criticize too severely admin- 


iuse this appears to be the quickest wavy to 
get work done. Autocratic techniques always 
ippear to work faster than the democratic 


ryr 


ocess. Administrators should be given suf- 
ficient clerical, supervisory, and maintenance 
help to allow them to be democratic parts 


; 


ot a democratic whole 


Laymen May Help 


\. The organization and use of lay or ad- 
ory committees 

Such committees can be of tremendous 
istance: they should be used cautiously 
ecause of certain strengths and weaknesses. 








We should not expect too much from them 
unless they are used wisely. They can “back- 
fire.” The superintendent and board of educa- 
tion should have ex-officio status on these 
committees with no voting power. 

VI. The use of available research 

People do not argue with doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, etc., but they are prone to argue 
the results of educational research. If such 
research has sufficient evidence that it is 
correct, then we should accept it and use it. 
How children grow, what experiences con- 
tribute to good mental health, etc., are ex- 
amples of research long available to us but not 
sufficiently used. We make use of endless 
mechanical gadgets in private life but we often 
refuse to use the sound results of educational 
experience and study. This appears to be a 
senseless waste of resources 

VII Accept the fact that the schools are 
the outposts of a democracy. 

We must keep them as that. We must 
use them accordingly. Administrators. faculty 
members. board members, and parents must 
all work together to achieve the democratic 
purposes of our public schools 

VIII. Be realistic about the function of 
each part of the educational process 

An occasional bit of nonsense is disbursed 
ibout the relationship of an individual to 
inother within the institution. Because one 
person or a group of persons has certain 

uthoritv it is sometimes suggested that such 
jobs be passed around merely for the prestige 

sociated with them. We must face the fact 
of specialization and fit all personnel into 
the whole. We n 
The child's place must be understood and 
evaluated. “We Work and Plan Together” 


democratic experience or it 


ust not expect the impossible 


can be a truly 
ve unrestrained bedlam. Children need 
guidance \ pedogogyv which practices “No 
hild must ever be allowed to fail.” appears 
psvchologically and unfair to chil 


dren facing a bitterly cold and entangled 


Morale and Oneness of Purpose 


IX. A better understanding and agreement 
imone the school levels. 

While we have made some progress in this 
i1rea, there is still too much “buck passing.” 
There should be much better understanding 
ind co-operation among the elementary. the 
secondary, and the college levels 

X. Build constantly a better morale among 
teache rs 

Morale. in any organization, is of supreme 
importance. There must be oneness in rights 
and oneness in obligations and responsibility 
If, however, we are to build the proper founda- 
tion for our good morale we shall have to 
evaluate our in-service training programs con- 
stantly. Teachers need stimulation more than 
most professions. We are prone to think of 
teaching rather coldly but it cannot be so 
evaluated. Having recruited real teachers by 
rigid elimination, we must now develop and 
stimulate these people to real maturity. There 
must be fairness to all in salaries, housing 
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prejudices, educational goals, and those factors 
of life with which we all deal. 

We do not believe that all teachers of the 
past were poorly trained sadists whose only 
purpose in life was to beat the pants off of 
little Rollo every time he threw a ‘“‘spitball,” 
and whose only teaching techniques consisted 
of acid tongues well trained in the use of 
sarcasm, ridicule, abuse, and hate. Some mod- 
ern teachers are much less well trained and 
much less devoted to their tasks than teachers 
of former years, but this should not damn all 
modern teachers. Our age has its share of 
good and bad teachers. All ages have their 
share of dull, stupid, overpaid teachers at all 
school levels. But fortunately we also have 
our master teachers — devoted. consecrated 
and brilliant. 

We are saying that change should come 
Let us not overlook this fact. however. Per- 
haps our public has reason to be scared to 
death when it sees some of the changes 
proposed. Let us not lose sight of this! We 
have no patience with a public which refuses 
change. but neither have we patience with 
school people who expect school patrons to 
swallow every recommendation made — good 
or bad 


7. 


Nix Tests of Texthooks 


The recent attacks on textbooks have been 
marked by a lack of competency on the part of 
critics and a desire to promote some special in 
terest. School boards confronted with such local 
problems may be helped to pass judgment on 
books using the replies to the following questions 
proposed by the Institute of American Textbook 
Publishers 


1. What is the date of the copyright? 
Books inevitably reflect the climate of 
opinion at the time when they are written. 
A book written during World War II 
might well treat Russia, for example, in 
a manner markedly different from the one 
the same author would use now. 


4 


2. Is the material criticized unfairly? In 
other words, is the material being con- 
sidered in terms of its subject matter and 
the author’s intent? 


3. Is it removed from context? Modern 
textbooks are carefully planned and the 
whole teaching unit must be considered, not 
merely isolated sentences or paragraphs. 


4. When considered with full content, 
what is the effect on the pupil liable to be? 
Will it be harmful, or will it help him 
to achieve necessary insight and under- 
standing of modern problems and events? 


5. How is the material intended to be 
used in the schools? Is the student taught 
to accept unthinkingly everything he 
reads, or is he taught to evaluate and 
discriminate? 


6. Does the book as a whole represent 
a fair and unbiased view? In other words, 
do the criticized sections represent the 
spirit and bias of the whole book? 
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Board of Education, Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Seated (left to right): Dr. H. M. Mortimer, 8 years; James C. Wright, 6 years; 
Elmer L. Kaemper, 8 years, President; Dr. Paul D. Henry, 10 years; Richard H 
Whorton, 6 years; standing, Supt. Walter J. Robertson. 


This is an outstanding board of education in the mutual respect of the individual 
members for opinions and beliefs of fellow members, but after differences are 
resolved, the action taken as a board is always unanimous. The members of this 
board have been “refined by fire” as the high school building burned in November, 
1945, and the new and modern building to replace it was not completed until May, 
1949. The board has encouraged curriculum improvements and the employment of a 
highly trained and competent staff. 





‘Troy Plans for 


n-Service T raining 


Rose M. Murphy’ 






Communities at a distance from teachers portunities Or in-service traming in grade 
colleges ire if i disadv intage in securing chools. Such persons Nave ilready icquired i 
teachers for grade schools because of the cost background of culture. and being older. are 
of travel and the ine reased living expenses likely to be more cert in mn their choice of a 
involved away from the home community profession. If a community accepts these can 
fk aced with the prospect of overc rowded classes did ites, it would ecn that this ac eptance 
or teacherless classrooms, such communitie carries with it an obligation to give them im 
would find it worth while to consider the pos mediate training and professional assistance 
sibility of accepting graduates from liberal During the past three years the city of 
irts or general colleges and affording them op Troy, N. Y., has attempted to develop a pro 


gram tor in-service training of graduates from 
near-by liberal arts colleges. Candidates for 
teaching positions have been selected by the 
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superintendent of schools through perso 
interviews. Conferences with elementary 
pervisors followed during which the grade 
subject preference of each candidate was c 
sidered. Since a subject-matter background 
essential, each candidate was given a set 
textbooks for home study. Visits to one or | 
classrooms were arranged. After a few err 
it was discovered that such visits sometin 
proved fruitless because the candidates did ; 
possess a conditioned background to enal 
them to profit by such observation. After th 
whenever possible, a supervisor accompani: 
each small group of observers and helped th: 
to see the drama of pupil-teacher relations! 
techniques of teaching, and use of concrete n 
terials and devices. This eventually proved 
be an economical short cut toward the objecti 
After a period of observing in one or t 
schools, a demonstration teacher took char; 
ol one candidate He observed her teact 
until he felt ready to make an attempt 
teaching one lesson himself. The demonstr 
teacher assisted him in the preparation ot 
le sSsol plans ind observed his presentatior 
vw lesson. Conferences followed during wt 
constructive criticisms were given by the 
onstration teacher and by the principal of 
school who was alwavs an active parti 
n the program. Within two or three week 
candidate was ready to work with an 


demonstration teacher who w is chosen ay 


of her abilitv. to help the candidate \ 
different type of baffling problem whic} 
ifTiset Mi inwhule ea h ( indidate Wa 
quiring an awareness of children as persot 
\ good te iching techniques some tact 
CKgT yund ind i keen desire to begir 
reer Throughout the period of tra 
sy supervisors carried on workshops 


ining in skills. The prospective te 
through their steering committee planned 
vorkshop around the problems they wert 
tering in their teaching. No problen 


nsignificant for study, if 


ere oo 
ented by candidate No teachers other 
the in-service training group were include 
the workshop. except as guest speaker 
demonstration teachers 

What are the advantages of such a progt 
There is evidence to prove that it has 
protitable. The demonstration teacher 
principals, and the supervisors were challe 
to meet the immediate and urgent need 
these candidates as speedily ind as full 
possible. Making a new type detailed tea 
plan was a refreshing experience for 
cipal. The demonstration teachers fel 
they required briefing and some resear 
re methods of teaching, child guidance: 
the direction of learning activities. In no ot 
va ould the utterly naive questions p 

the prospective teachers he inswered 
factoril \t the summer workshops w! 
these candidates are required to attend 


found the problems posed to have comp 
reality because of their teaching experic! 
They have a high degree of readiness for 
professional training of these teacher col 
workshops which they might have lacs 
otherwise 

The community believes that the in-ser 
training program it has fostered has I 
profitable. It has the security of having 
teacher for every classroom. The parent 
be certain that their children will have 
educational opportunity they are entitled 
receive but which they would not receive 
compelled to attend overcrowded classroor 





















A Good School in a Good Setting — 





Bellflower School Landscaping 
Becomes Community Project 


W. Norman Wampler® 


Belltlower’s newest school building, the ing itself reflected full acceptance of the Lions Club planned and conducted a carnival 


Washington Junior High School, which was philosophy that schools can be colorful and on the old Washington School grounds (aban- 


first occupied in) January, 19 ilready is individualistic without loss of efficiency. The doned because of obsolescence numerous 
surrounded by beautiful grounds as a result of © grounds, however, seemed doomed to barren other community organizations manned booths 
imbitious landscaping project initiated and drabness for vears to come ind made other material contributions to the 
need by the community at large Paul F. DeLisle, enterprising principal of — carnival’s success. To some $500 realized from 


Phe School District. forced through pres the Washington Junior High school, “sold this source there were added approximately 
sures of rapid growth to stretch its building the local Lions Club. of which he is a men s of District funds 


dollars as far as possible. had scant funds ber, on a suggestion for that Service Club Principal Paul DeLisle. Mervin Packard 


ble for landscaping purposes. The build make a contribution toward beautifving the president of the Lions Club. and other com- 
grounds. From this modest beginning the con munity leaders then approached nurserymen 

4 
° Bellflower, Ca cept of community participation grew. The ind landscaping contractors and secured their 






= 


fe al 


The landscaping of the Washington Junior High School makes this building a community beauty spot appreciated 
by the citizens of Bellflower, California. — Kistner, Curtis & Wright, Architects and Engineers, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A corner in the home economics 
ne 
department has been developed for ee - 7 





guidance and other conferences 
between teachers and pupils , . ' J 
7 . . 
4 
Oo er ( r WOrk r Jae 


con munity contributed hundreds of man-hours UNIT A ADMINISTRATION PLAN 








to the job of ground beautificatior he stu = s soreer qNP 
° ‘(me ae ad 
ents ¢ t W isning _ ‘ 
ticipated to a marked degree: a sizable share of The administration unit and a classroom unit Kistner, Curtis & 
r carefully hoarded student fund went into Wright, Architects and Engineers, Los Angeles, California 
’ s . s . 
wv a ar 
i 
\ ‘ divir 
The r varce 
. ' . . . ‘ 
P 
Le ( IM 
A AAC RAA WIP ) 
VA ’ ’ \ 
sed \i r vr 
| e tre e been | 
. . — — . . 2: 2 8 - * . .. 2-s=23 = e*-3—3: 3 . ! Mie I ded rea Or 
ground \ wide variety of the trees wl 
Td i 
flourish in Southern California are found 
g deodar, } reb. eucalvp 
chine ( eln everyrecn cl ( ‘ cpm 
: 2-6 2 8-2 *s 8s «© « s a eS os é «2 -2 29 lowering peach ind camore 
\ rose garden displaving numerous colortu 
‘ ‘ d totaly y | ) plant l ilre idyv | 
ginning to blossom. Bordering the admuinistt 
. Ol ng of the building are beautiful bed 
Nj A 1K M t AlN oss — petunl ind pansie with pern inent plant I 
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The ultimate development of the Washington Junior High School, Bellflower, 
California, has been worked out in detail by the architects. 
, garde nd — : hich office and for the teachers’ rooms were the gifts \ careful check as to the best retail prices 
plete ( f the princi the teachers. and the school — on this complete program has been made. The 
tradition hool | t (One ert results cannot be duplicated through normal 
I wv it t re 
lt 
( al ( 
‘ cede 
Ib ( 
‘ y I} 
{) 
‘ Tle 
i t 
\; ‘ hye el 
Wit the for beauty outside tl 
! r the pr tt 
t 
Tre t< ! ‘ er) eachnet row 
hers’ ro d the livit re 
e he ‘ ‘ ce }) rt cl 
thle for | than wholesale by public Principal Paul De Lisle (left) and Superintendent Norman Wampler 
ed |e erchants. Drapes for the outet consulting over a school problem at the Washington Junior High School. 
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for major additions. Actual construction on 
the enlarged plant began early in 1951, and 
occupancy is scheduled for September, 1951 

Ten additional classrooms are to be added 
to the original plant. As in the case of the first 
rooms built, these classrooms will feature the | 
California square-room principle and will be 
32 by 30 ft. in dimension. As is typical in 
newer Southern California school buildings all 
ireas are built on the one-story “tinger’’ prin- 
ciple. All classrooms are bilaterally lighted 
The ceilings and walls are treated with acous 
tical block, floors are asphalt tile, and tem- 
perature will be controlled by forced air heat 
ng. Generous cabinet tacilities, a library 
corner with built-in bookcases and m 
racks, a 20-ft. work counter, and a sink and 


drinking fountain will be found in each class 








rool 
Since the core-program pl rganizati 
s used he Bellflower Jr. High scl he 
studet! vardrobe locker re | ‘ ‘ 
srooms rather than being | outside 
orridor i 
\ combi iditoriu eter build 
g. totaling 406 Square tee part ot ne 
The home economics department is planned with unit kitchens so that program. The room is fitted wit} feter 
girls may work under conditions and with fixtures similar to tables and benches. sufticie , ipprox 
those in their own homes. matels studen the bles fold into the 
wall thus making chair auditors i 
school purchasing procedures for less thar . ties readily available 
$10,000. Only one fifth of that total has come { \ote Regarding \ew i ape’ dhneneh anid Sachi seen ail 6 tng 
from school district financing ‘a “ music practice room are also under construc 
° ° \ , 

The Washington School, as a result of this Washington Jr. High School — ciox. An additional industriat-arts shop, hom 
community effort. is not only a beautiful spot = as economics facilities, and a library for the plant 
in which to work and live. but holds a pe- h Hil ‘. ('; lif sie ire to be deferred at this time 
culiarly high place in the affections of con ¢ ower, dil Ornla The total cost of the enlarged building 
munity members because of their personal par- us ited at S$ Chis plar part of the 
ticipation 1n its de velopment Student pride in When the Washingtor Jr High School was School Distr Ss DUNGINg progra 
he project, too, is outstanding. Not a blossom first occupied in the spring of 1% t was vhich was launched in 1949. Unprecedente 
has been destroved by the pupil population ipparent at the time that the plant could growth in Southern Califor vhich has seet 
No problems of trespassing on newly sown — for long house all of the Junior High pop he Bellflower School Distr enrollmetr 
lawns exists for this. after a s their project tion in the nort! t \ ort ripple ( { ec ited 
too drawings were begun immediately. theretore 
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The shop building provides space for woodworking, cold metal work, and ceramics. 
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Fort Madison Enlarges 


ha res pole ed ade or ti oO elt 
me! I cost ¢ s4 ( oT 
sider tole v nd preparation receded 
the ruction which w npleted 
in N ( The | YT NI ( ) ron 
execu there ire co 
idera give hen add 0 eXIsting 
build rf eed ( be ot ern whe 
ere y ‘ re new building 

Every effort ide in planning these ad 
dit ( ré cle hose ft ‘ y} t woul 
erve eed ol he pup r her me 
patror The expanding educational prograr 
for children and adults, and the constantly 
Improving imstru tional methods were placed 
foremost in all the planning. Flexibility of at 
rangement, wide use, and adaptability of areas 
ind material lor the many purposes to bye 


served were considered by the superintendent 
the te icher ind the architect 


Both buildings are fire resistive structures 
with concrete stairs and tloors over which 
terrazzo has been placed in corridors ind 


toilets ind a phalt tile and wood in other areas 


Steel framing for all trusses has been em 


we tae 
rr; _- 


, o~, BR ate ee ES Sere <8 
4 Y ae ate & os - es ¢ 


The Jefferson School Addition, Fort Madison, Iowa. — Keffer and 
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ones, Architects, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Two School Buildings 


Harland L. R. Paschal’ 


vr? 
ee 
ie 


a ee 


SOG Bae Sac 
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The upper grade rooms have a class library unit. 


ut stone 


h 


} 
] 


nd all exterior 


trim and concrete 


iddition recei\ 


The classrooms are exceedingly cheerful and well lighted. 


(sreen 
POO) 
bulletur board 
vere located t a height 
the iverage | ‘ the voung 


to OCCUPY trv classroon 
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The gymnasiums have recessed ceiling lights and stage The kindergarten looking toward the work area, 
border lights. The light finish 1s dignified and colorful. lockers, and toilet. 





hades make the use of visual equip Phis svste reates a controlled indoor climate making the building of great community use 
venier it all times and assures no uneven tempera value. One of the buildings is heated with 
Sh bu | r Hophed th tures or chilling downdrafts as the proper coal fired furnace while the other is fired with 
1 cold water are provided in the kinder mount of trest r is introduced automati i new automatic natural gas burner 
rten rooms. Toilets are provided in a lv. The gymnasiums are equipped with a 
ndergarten and first-grade rooms Mowe? VeRtHAthg system Ih ComRECtOn WHE Electrically Operated Services 
cqdires rad on : 
Any one area of the buildings may be auto- The additions as well as the original build- 
The Lighting Plan Complete matically heated for evening use without the ings are wired for a central radio system con- 
expense of warming other areas bevond the necting to all rooms to bring the activities of 
Glass block has been used in all instance: 


nighttime temperature. For example. the — the world into the classrcom and to afford an 
An { } WD! \ to OV i maxi 1 - 
ere it could be employed to provide ‘ gymnasiums and shower rooms may be heated — effective public-address medium for reaching 


Sn SMOUN OF ight ror classroon 4 ind ae to the re gular davtime temperature while the the entire student body when necessary An 
ndors. Directional glass blocks have been used remainder of the buildings remain at a given abundance of electrical outlets and under-floor 
n the east, west, and south sides of the build- iy ichtrime pilot temperature. A music room — conduit containing speaker cable for sound 
ngs and ordinary glass blocks on the nort] or a classroom, the office or the cateterla may projectors have been installed in all rooms in- 
sid be singled out in the same manner. thus Concluded on page 

The latest in instant-start fluorescent light 
ng tixtures have been installed in all class 
rooms, libraries. and lunchrooms in both the “ 


dditions and the original buildings. This same 


treatment planned for all remaining elt 
entarvy school classrooms throughout the 
hool svsten 
The t new vl ~ re ‘ or 
it) ind pr ile bunda e of glare 
far yh equ dj rif) ed hr oh 


ol der ty ure ut I ] r 
ui ‘ hn tlueor ‘ t t ‘ 
Wo to ree ( I vl 

cescen ) ne ‘ \ yy a 
onsideral ( el ni reducing Oop 
re ’ ed | rat ( 
Heating and Ventilation 
Unit ventilators are used in all new class 
Troon ind direct radiation ts provided in tl 
orridors and toilets) The unit ventilators pro 


de an abundance of pure. fresh air in’ the 
issrooms which not only promotes health It is planned to use the lunchroom, which serves 140 pupil lunches 
fulness and reduces student absenteeism but per day, as acommunity meeting room and as a 
contributes materially to mental ilertness recreational area on rainy days. 
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The 
Jacob L. Devers 
Elementary | 
School 
of York, Pa. 


« tt; 
Pe x . = 
ns Arthur W. Ferguson. 
Ph.D.° 
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it 


General Jacob L. 


a 


Devers delivering the dedicatory address. 


by 
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/ 
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a 
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Harry R. Lenker and J. Alfred Hamme, 
an athletic held 





The Jacob L. Devers Elementary School, York, Pennsylvania. 
Architects, York, Pa. The quarry behind the playground is being filled to provide 
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ee 


The Jacob L. Devers elementary school is | This practical situation dictated that an el tiles with Mother Goose themes for the new 
the first completed unit of the building pro mentary school tor this new section should be school. All elementary teachers were invited 


gram authorized by the voters of York, Pa the first project under the progran to attend an exhibit of school furniture, and 


by their approval ot a bond issue of $1,750,0 Peachers, school directors, parents. and the then were given ballots on which to express 
on November §, 1946. Named for York's lead general public all had a hand in planning the — their preference. The classroom seating in the 
ng military hero, the incomplete building was | Devers building. Even the pupils of certai Devers school represents the predominate 
dedi ited bv General ay vers shortly be tore his elementar\ schnoolis n ice decor iL1Ve ceran choice ot the teachers \ committee Of Clt- 


retirement as chief of the U. S. Army Field 


Forces September 194 


T ‘ rhe rv e repo;:r 
ver ( ( ‘ tor t 
} ere fir 
( ‘ ( ( ct 
} , 
\ft y 
ii { - - 
re t wT | if ( 
I t ( 
) ( \e ‘ ‘ 


t ‘ ’ t 
L \ } 
rT rec re ar gyithe | r 
’ t t t 
per Or 
Lhe | ( I er we. Were sol 
la j ere rate « 
er ce ( . pre ] b 
( Tiite per it 
| ne rinwe ( fion oft York ree re 
estate ce Velopment nd a vovernmet! nou MY 
| 1 , , ' 
project nad produced new nemhborhoos 


whicl \ without choo] facilities The chil 


fances al 


Wen of th irea tt iveled long dis 


exerted pressure on existing classroom. space 


elementar hools in other neighborhoods 





General Jacob L. Devers, Retired, has enjoyed several 
*Superintendent York, Pa visits with the pupils. 
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The building has been laid out to take maximum advantage of the site and the adjoining streets and 
provide ready access for evening use by adult groups. 


shrubbern 

interfere with 

of the building n 
the corridor i 


100 \ ards long 


Colorful story-telling tiles are used 

in the kindergarten to make the 

sinks and cabinets interesting to 
children. 


ind ( 


} loors 
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classroom has continuous windows 


Fac h 


ilong the outside W ill The root projects to 



































protect the windows from driving rain, coolite 


glass ibsorbs the heat ravs of the sun ind 
. . 
llows the room to be used it all time Without Y ’ ‘ 
| | Ontinue ChOO ONStTFUCTLON 
shades A l bh A i l ) 
Artificial lighting in the rooms is by fluor 
escent units providing light of davlight bright 
rie on the darkest davs or at night L advo “ai val 
Phe old slate blackboard has disappeared A Cale 
d 1 if )) c¢ pole a vrs ! ay |x tio}! 
t Vouny ¢ ( 
\| he roo re aqecor ed cheer 
I refull } } | Xx ( ( yort t Op 0 ede! Hectec reas The . ne 
olo iret ries ccording he yr ; 
x {II ; , | ‘e, (oO oner 0 Edu ol | I | ed oe es Oftice ( Educ ) € eves 
IM rt | ct Vv’ t cou rt a 
MicGratt t rog Ss ¢ needed choo t ) ke our schoo rogr oO reasol 
ord me ‘ reverber ‘ Floor re ‘ 
f. = e 4 ] be co le gorous \ idequate vitnout idding ( 
NOrTUE ! ‘ , , 1 +4 
| ' ‘ . jut y the pre r Oly Zatiol Sp RIN ( ( 1T¢es I scnool pl nts Ou Si+ 
he ro , (in } 1 { d are 
t i LD Kapp \pr f It 0 will be required in the next decade 
ended to he ‘ ‘ ore tl hildre Mt i 
MeGr ( mart Now I not sugges 4 I | s 
t re ‘ de tor tor Vor ' : , 
ail = roie oe ndet It et experience nd ae ] or even the rgest' par i 10 r¢ 
t or ¢ pre cts O active unas } 
} ressing one ! mast WeeKS to ew qairectis ‘ ipplied Iron the feder ! )UTSE The OC 
Ken tod I ; t 
Ir ot fir thr , ot ratior some ol the deplorable schoo 2) its | CO unities and the States have in the pas 
rhe | nree 0 Ol Ole j on ‘ 
1 real t 
i | 1) \ ‘ , 1} : ; ’ thev « 1 fe aig tied by nat tern now de Te eforts ind I many ~ ces 
( evers on Visited peri end ‘ , food } 
' fh f : , , being used in various sections ot the country successtul efforts. to erect their own school 
a chon othicial trol more thar ‘ ; 
chool districts Per ' nd neighbor These visits grew out of the passage ol Public Paciuties rhe ire now spending about 
’ $a? Law s] Ure egisiation des gned t provide illion dollars i vear lor th Ss purpose The 
g states : i 
«rhe follow; ! fides 7 ( sistance to school districts ser " inquestionably do so in the future ever 
lt OUOW NE ‘ lifes ¢ t lit y i \'¢ ° . 7 
} ) \ He ee \ ne act ties of the Federal With incre ised demand for sch oling ind with 
von ¢g 1) mraice fror hy sitors: the ger 
ur eCTal rT ‘ v ; ; rs i“ Wh 1) 4} . . : 
ral } hit ‘ , +} ; , (sovermnment nited resources hen ail these local eftorts 
eT.il ou CSPrer i t i) or Vinw cat L ‘ , . 1: ‘ - 1) a3} : 
gned both for hool nd communit. pul In iccordance with the Law procedures lOWeVET ire compined nere Will Still be a 
ik i "> | hed | i ' bbaka 8 ail ‘ . 
, nd which mav | minletely abut were established for the allocation of the very large deficit in schoolhouses 
Doses ane which may be completely shut off "fe i : ; ov ? ; , oF 
from. th lassroc ' I nit $46.50 ) available tor the fiscal vear 1951] some persons reason that we ought to 
ITO) ne 4 ssroon ireas Whel communlt\s 
’ . ' , . 
The law required school districts eligible for delay building any more schools until after 


iffairs are in progress; the lighting, both nat 


the j issistance to submit an ipplic ition with facts 


the emergency ends. This proposal is not in 
furniture and equip 


ural and artificial ' ce , oe 
ment: the 15 , ' i » concerning the local situation. Some 900 ap the national interest. We delayed in the ‘30's 
nen 1 15 rooms tor special purposes, such rae ' } 

is office teacher room. and health room plications which have been examined, show vecause we had a depression : we delayed in 
> U bs ‘ I i il itl 1 

that the situation with which the law is to the 40's because of the war: if we delay in 


the |] storage ireas the 14 toilet rooms for 


pupils. the faculty, and the general public: the deal is n uch graver than the most informed the 3 Ss lor any reason except national vl 
olor scheme emploved in decor iting the in opinion predicted \s of January 19 >I we ° itself we will — be a ae rhe 
terior walls: the substantial character of the examination ol ipplhic itions showed the total school system will be irreparably damaged 
onstruction: the ample play areas: the off entitlement of affected areas ran to approni In my judgment we can carry on the activities 
reet parking ground itely S3s ) An additional 850.000 of mobilization and at the same time provide 
r sess ~ ‘ . : pa , °, ) Was recommended bv the President for for the educational needs of our children. We 
‘ite thane al the Devers building was su wil his tiscal vear have the money 
ip by Dr. Philip AW Bover, associate super Phe situatio y communities which 
endent of schools in Philadelphia in charge UNGer the present appropriation cannot be Retain Cultural Advantage 
© build ;' 4 The Yor! , ken care of. is alarming. Manv of these 
‘ ‘ } ‘ ce rele e ettorts | dadeciding Our policies on schoolhouse 
: . aor ee eir finan problems and they construction we should remember t! we 
Dever ! e ePXeTrciser eu Os genuit\ 1 devis not only best our Opponents tary 
‘ pp , , Ph r ke rt grements } guar tee torce. We mus iso be certall vine the 
. : ‘ .  . ore PAS ome sic educ iT present confiict s nally resolved either rs 
re Net Kener ~; vercrowding ‘ Ist rh) int tarv activilV or diplon icv the soc Struc 
I -. ’ > 1} other conditio suc} s I t-day ure tn remains s not cultur s § 
, . . ‘ re grow g a) callv every state poverished ft { s ssel \ terent 
. Building oper With the acceleration of the mobilization effort vav of life. To preserve our cultural ad 
re Deg 1h er ’ ( d the es lishment of new fede nsta vantage W require the persistent effort of 
Jac lL. Dever prone gdoors tor , lation Ww he far worse than it l of us. In addition to our regular profes 
ar Pebruar todav. No one can sav exactly how much © sional duties in our own particular jobs. I 
- tance would be needed if presen think we have larger responsibilitv to carry 
Pert }? ure ‘ ‘ | prospect ve communities ffected ny fed Ol the can paign 1or better schools This will 
come to York hool directors and the admnu eral activities received adequate help. but involve activity within our own communities 
trative and supervisory. statl the evident the total would be about a half billion dollars but it will also mean educating our people 
Ppreciation on the part of pupil teacher generaily about the serious situation mmedi- 


ind | rent The COomMMuUnNIts prick ol the y y ely ihead Only in aggressive ind CO-Opera- 
' it — . ‘ ee l dl ‘ 
| Needs Are Vast ; 
Dever neighborhood in the new school ha tive participation of ill members ot the pro- 
threads timulated an ambition to have 1 And if all these funds were available the fession, and such lay groups as the National 


educational program in keeping with the build school construction problem in the United Citizens Commission tor the Public Schools 
ing. This stimulus will have a wholesome in States would hardly be touched. For condi ind the Parent Teacher Association. will 


fluence on the entire school svstem tions equally disturbing exist outside the guarantee a successful result.” 
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For Good Seeing — 


TAKE ANOTHER LOOK AT THE 
atural Slate Blackboard | 


W. EF. Mullen* and W. R. Nixon * | 





It vou are resp nsible or raising the E.I 
eve ellige ICE of the cn d en of vour 
school distri he s e for you to re- 
view — critically the salient features of the 


present novel trends in classroom chalkboards 


| Is it 
\ close study indicates that apparently a 
- } \ pias dina tae Sean tine 
t ae ( ( ix GU La een thrown 
upon the truth-searching vision of the public 
ind the educational profession. There is 
moreover. some indication that the advent of 

$ 

the colored chalkboard, perhaps, has pushed H 
the pendulum of color application in the 
classroom too far to the left of cor on sense 


by insisting upon colored writing surtaces 
without regard for the prime consideratior 
namely. ease of seeing by the children 


The natural slate blackboard has maintained 





ts position in classroom use. In fact, the 
iral slate board is still used as the st indard 
by which all chalkboards are being judged 
d tested. Let's take closer look ne 
entire r é or cn Ikb« rds ad ne ro 
) h } } } 
€ s { ¢ ( ssroon ' cn é ed 
eir ])=€ 
Color in the Classroom 
I é p r ) re sO r é re yg 
er yleas t r re | é 
re \ ro e ar \ 
osiare . , A seventh grade in the Forks School, near Easton, Pennsylvania 


refreshing color dvnamics. The purpose of this North exposure 


produce 
rooms which natural sur 


hever reac he 


\ll rooms carry late blackboard installa 


ion with dark wood trim The contrast o! 
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ie of its light-absorbing dark color. Recom- 
PF mended limited brightness ratios are 3 to 1 
for visual tasks to visually adjacent areas, 
10 to 1 for visual tasks to more remote darker 
areas and 14, to 1 for visual tasks to more 
remote lighter areas. It can be shown that 
slate satisfies these requirements convincingly 


“ 


inasmuch as the ratios are broad enough to 
include materials as light-absorbing as slate, 
ilthough a cursory glance at the figures might 
persuade some people to believe that slate is 


; 
' not acceptable under these restrictions 
Some investigators suggest that the reflect- 

ance of the blackboards or chalkboards be as 
high as consistent with good visibility of 
chalk writing. Notice how wide open such 
statements are and how they can be utilized 
to the advantage of both colored chalkboards 
ind natural slate blackboards. In general 
iccepted or suggested values are for 80 to 
85 per cent reflectance from the ceiling. 15 
to 30 per cent from the floor. 50 to 60 per 
cent from the walls, 35 to 50 per cent from 

1 the desk tops. 30 to 40 per cent irom the 


1 11 } 


blackboard trim, and if possible. 15 to 20 


percent from the chalkboard 





Christensen, at the University of Minnesota 


. has conducted laboratory tests on the re- 


flectivitv values of slate under varving con- 





| ns. He found that slate does have a lower 


reflectivity than the higher-colored chalk- 








he gray Ck ite woard pro d S X u 0 reties \ ol } ura Ss Late Very littie : 7 tne 3 . » nail 
“eeing ease when board work Is scheduled By has been said that this is mmaterial Muc! ce \ higher than ; iced DY 
ising slate the monotony of he higt should be stated on behalf of slate; it is our persons vho have U ccess to the ctual 
reflectance color scheme is detinitely softened studied opinion that this retlect Vitv argument tested values. 
when other schoolroom tasks are in progress has been sadly overrated It > generally claimed th > nas i 
In addition to redecoration to these ac The ratio of reflected light to incident — reflectivity of from 7 to 10 per cent; that it 
cepted color dynamic patter the over-a light is known as the reflectance value. This thus absorbs too much light. Christensen 
lluminatio 1 each classroo een | 1. however. that depending on the ingle 
crea ed to S loot-candie Lhe ¢ re co 
Vas 0 ial it Ve with e reach o 
everv school district ) ter how 
Proper Illumination 
\ vers uls tial contr et » the ( 
Ist pec ae t co rolled tests 
denti ( ro the res ot which a 
cate ene ( ed higt eve 
) ght-c red chalkboard ds tixture 
ue p pare ( } ( it CVE (ie 
yuate ] if 
bb tar re ( ( ‘ id ( 
ducted pb yl yy ¢ ef _ } re 
eal t he ! too-distant }) { tre 
CTAge Ilur ) ( ré \ eve 
oot-candte Lod ( ene rd 
( cA Ale vv ( cit ‘ i i 
fluorescent ) re rea ended 
where the eed ire tor ore ! | ) 
( le Student need and deserve excelle 
over-all illumination ind it has been deter 
mined that good school lighting in tee 
ichieved at about 1 to 2? per cent of the 
total cost of modern education This 
negative amount when evesight saving ts the 
result 
Low Reflectivity Value of Slate 
In comparing colored) chalkboards with 
natural slate much has been said about the A fifth grade “at the board.” West exposure. 
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A second grade. 





East exposure. 





mendation is made that. for best. visibility 
in the classroom the combination of chalk 
and writing surfaces should provide the 
highest contrast possible 

The results of such studies are revealing 
\pparently, there is sufficient evidence in 
favor of white chalk to suggest its use under 
normal classroom situations; vellow chalk has 
certain advantages to justify its use at the 
discretion of the teacher. There is reasonable 
doubt whether any color other than white 
provides sufficient contrast’ to warrant its 


consideration for classroom use except. tor 


Inasmuch as black ind white are On Oppo 
te ends ot the color scale there ¢ in be no 


better argument for white chalk and the gray 


ack of natural slate board The ise) 0 
’ ! ] 
cliow on. green )) OLICAL Whe 
t vv cle Tac { “reen Is the comple 
( I color to primary vellow. I 
t Vy ( iiK On green bo rds wert the ve 
] 
iv tM W¢ would ¢ re id iv ) 
, g P } 
t " OKs v t e 
7 
vree ) \ aS per 
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sidered today in the choice of writing boards 





ind that the deciding factor apparently seems 
to be the Harmon theory of light contrast and 





eve ease 

There are a few voices raised to question 
this trend. One points out that in certain 
ireas with north-light classrooms. the green 
olor schemes were found to give a psyv- 


hologically cold feeling. This was particularly 


true 


on cold winter davs and in those regions 


he country where snow les on the ground 
d can ve seen from the interior of the 
A Minnesota Study 
Lr \I \ Tinker. ¢ he | ersit 0 
\l t I comprene e stud Ol ne 
tole ‘ ( eWPo ol the psve ) 
iy ( ler I ‘ d » see ry 
g ( I r Or 
Moreover t ente 
ence r { sored | 
r ' vt eT 
KUT ( eve 
ar \ ( ) ( ed 
Dr Tink d he 
ut ( er oo 
t ( ’ CX] ’ | 
( per rig r re 
t lurther ore re | ( k ) ( \ 
it rigt t co if t ee ( 
rd d reduce he vy ¢ 
Le I st t ct ( t 
( CT \ rt vre¢ t or tt 
) ] r st ) eeing 





A WORKING 





secretary of the board; George 
Derleth Robert Archie; Lester 
Mrs. Aimee Zillmer; 





WwW 


rathet 


consideration 


ind 


the prime 
blac kbo ird 
ontrast 


aesthetics should be 
the 


sacrifice 


than 


in choice of a 


any ol brightness be- 


tween chalk and board. by employing a colored 


rather 
bl i¢ kboard 


present 


} 
\ 


than the gray-black of the natural 


is unfortunate and undesirable 


Converting Slate Inadvisable 


Some schools have tried to convert their 
slate boards into modern’ boards 
pplying green abrasive paint to the sur 
Unfortunately. there are several known 


race 


Bloc k ° 
Rehbaum:; 
Attorney 
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ol idditional expense involved tn the 
val of such paint. either because it wears 
ooth surface impossible to write upon 
Decause t mav he so ibrasive that 
not eTiaisé properly or has pecome 
rd to children’s hands. This may have 
due irt to improper methods o 
cation ve Hbeheve however. that serious 
cle itlo wld he vive! 0 the DOs f 
ure I g O r iral writing 
ce ) t t \ nou ( ee CO vv 


EXPEcClLe ‘ ct rope re ) 
\ ct no rds | <0 ( 

) ne e «( KDboards ( nas 
re rictec t eichers due ra t 

| \ ( KOC) vv he 7.) rds cle The 

endantle dr ethod otf cle y ne 
as expe;nrie ed !? ids) requires co 
t t ) t ct nd t <¢ a) 


At Watertown. Wisconsin, the board of education has a membership 
the superintendent of schools and secretary. The board, 
program of school and plant improvement underway. Left to right: Roger B. 


Fred Mallach; Dr. E 
E. H. Buske;: §S 
H. M 


water materially shortens the life of 


substitute boards. 


been 


found 


tha 


t 


some 
In contrast to this, it has 
the minimum amount of 


proper care will permit a natural slate board 
to last practically forever. 


A new 
obtained 


accepted 


a foot, all the accumulated products 


clay fre 


fresh, clean writing surface can be 
rehoning slate with any of the 


by 


abrasive methods 


ym 


the 


For a few cents 
such as 
chalk, perspiration marks, 


Scotch tape scratches ind embedded colored 


( halk 


Lad 


the old slate and a new 


trace produc ed 


n be 


S¢ rubbed 


ot 
writing sur- 


from the surface 


pertect 


If one prefers, one can darken 


the fresh surface with iny of the blackboard 


dves 


( 


in phe 


truthfully claimed that 


1\ ii] ible 


on 


the market. Only 


slate 


resurfaced effectively and it can be 


“clean slate lasts for- 


) 


ever 

This survey has revealed many interesting 
spects of the blackboard situation. An honest 
tempt has been made to present the whole 
yicture in order that the selection of black- 
yvoards will be based on a caretul considera- 
( 4 more dependable information than 
he statement that natural slate is so old- 
fashioned that it is not considered for modern 


] 


Progressive 


s( 
Inistrators who 
he tacts ot ( 
litions in cl 
of work on the 
economy have dec 
hoard. The Wait 
one of the most 
VI cz ple 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


wie As lie 


nave 


e 


irchitects and school 


given consider ition ti 
, 


tal satistactoryv 


seeing I 


-— | 
isv Tre idability 
} nd f 


1d Ul 


ide d on 


natural slate 
Park School 
} 


nodgern in 


Minneapolis 


the nation. is 


tf th conclusion 


lis broad 


of fourteen and includes as active participants 
which meets in the high school library, has a comprehensive 
Holtz, superintendent; Joyce Hardiman, 
E. Burzynski; Herbert Schauer; John Berg; Clark 
C. Northrop; Mrs. Anna Kleineschay; A. P. Hinkes; 
Dakin, president. (Watertown Daily Times Photo) 


id- 


ultimate 


black- 
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CONCRETE 


Panel Construction 


for Schools 


school 
panels hung on 


Believed to be the first building 


structed of lightweight 


con- 
concrete 


a structural steel frame, the new two-room pilot 


building being added to the Fairfax Elementary 


School in San Bernardino, Calif., is attracting the 


1 architects, contractors, and 


West 


ture is to be used as a model for the 


attention of schoo 


administrators all over the The new struc 


erection ol 


three million dollars worth of new schools in 
San Bernardino. including three high schools 
The steel framework was first erected ind 
then the prefabricated concrete panels were set 
in place on the exteri The rigid steel frame 
consists of I beams in 8-it. centers with steel 
trusses tving together the I beams forming the 
roo! trame The concrete planks are cast with 
bolts in them, so that they may be clamped to 


uprights of the frame with no drilling 


of holes. Clamps ot ipper planks ibove the 


windows are spot-welded to eliminate any pos 


sibility of slipy supported by 
steel posts 
The concret« 


4 ft. wide by 2'% in 


are usually 85 It 


thick. All 


local plants ind are 


panels long by 


the panels are 


manutactured in reinforced 


with 3-in. steel reinforcing rods, running hori 


zontally. and '4-in. rods running vertically, welded 


together to form a mat. The inserts are also cast 


integrally for the fastening to the steel frame 


work by metal clips plates, which 





Lightweight concrete panels being laid in place at the 
Fairfax School addition, San Bernardino, California. The 
bolted steel framework and bolted-on planks are being 
used for the first time in California school construction. 
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clamp the panels to the steel I beams. The panels 
with the \ 


weather-tight by two strips of 


rest on each other, joint made 
30-pound asphalt 
felt placed in the joint 


The 


covered with a durable composition type roofing 


roof consists of 2-in. wood sheathing, 


with gravel finished surface. The flooring is poured 
concrete covered with asphalt tile 
walls, 


To form the wainscoting is 


with 


plywood 
floor, 
tile extending up to the ceiling 


placed 7 ft. up from the acoustical 
The ceiling con 
aluminum T 
Fiber 


it is highly 


sists of one-in. Fiberglas set in 


runners hung to the root supports above 
glas was selected for five reasons: (1) 


fire-resistant; (2) it has definite acoustical value 


it is prepainted, thus reducing costs; (4) it 


provides insulating value; and (5) it aids lighting 


in that it has a 75 per cent reflection value 


The lighting of the new building is ultramodern 


in every respect, being of the fluorescent-pendent 
type, with lights placed in 20-ft. sections spaced 
it approximately 10-ft. centers. Also, the rooms 
ire bilaterally lighted, trom the north and the 


south. Windows are placed at a height of It 
on the south side and 4 ft. on the north sice 


No direct sunlight reaches the rooms. On the 


south, sunrays are masked by aluminum louver 
hun on the exteri ( the « 1 ! low t 
S it above the flo tl reducing < oo! 
glare to a marked degree The alumur I Vind \ 
are of the autolok iwning tvyy ind are 
ope ible by i lever or crank The glass panes are 


double strength, and are of identical size, tl 
making replacements speedy and simple. For thi 
same reason, on the other buildings, window pang 


sizes are being limited to a ire minimun 


Air-conditioning of the new 


considered necessary as the roof is insulated; there 
is considerable ilr pace between the two ex 
te Va ind the vide overhang give ~p 

tection trom the sunr Also, the mild Southerr 
Calitornia climate mak 1ir-conditioning of well 
nsulated building th unnecessary and wastetul 


building was not 





The building is all radiantly heated by copper 


pipes placed in the concrete floor slabs. Uniform 


heat is assured by a master thermostat, which 


controls all the rooms. In regard to both light and 
building far exceeds the 


heat, the new state re 


quirements 


This type of steel frame concrete panel con 
struction offers many advantages. It is more 
permanent than some other types. The steel 


concrete construction is exceptionally, 
little 


frame and the 


sturdy, and 
Also, 


panels are pre 


requires very maintenance since the 


steel concrete 
fabricated off the schoolgrounds, construction time 
is cut to a minimum 


Another 


struction, it being possible 


idvantage is the flexibility of con 


to change the interior 


ind remove partitions without difficulty or muct 


idditional expense. In fact, the entire building 


miai\ be ind cheaply moved to 
Also 
} 


be made in anv size, the size of room 


easily meet the 


needs ot shitting population since the 


i be vanied to meet anv need 


The Fairtax addition measures S by oO ft., per 
nitting classrooms with inside measurements ay 
proximating t t. The new hich sche 

V1 iM I it tside me ri 

é SI lings wall be igh wider wu 
spa 

The inte is being painted in pa tel color i 
etern ed ft the high eflect n ilue The 
exter i t bn paints 1 in pa tel tones 


The pilot building has been pa ed by the 


Divi Architecture, thus assuring the di 
trict that the school will be both earthquake and 
re resistant The first large school to be built 
ing the Fairfax addition as a model is the 
Muscoy Junior High School, plans for which 
nave been completed by Howard | J nes 
irchitect The city schools business manage 


Mitchell, 3 


while the firm of 


general supervisor of the 
Johnson & 


idena, have served as structura 


A finished portion of the Fairfax School addition. 
Photograph taken before the concrete 


panels were scoured. 
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A Matter of Economy — 





With the closing weeks ol s¢ hool ipproach- 


ng. the busy school executive faces the 
traffic jam” of last-things-to-do. The final 
chool activities should be enough to keep 
him overtaxed, but likely he has to plan the 
immer renovation of the buildings. which 

full-time job in itself. The story has 
been told before, but for those who have 


pent a vear deeply engrossed in an entirely 


different field of work. it might be time 


well spent to take this short refresher course 
the summer renovation of school floors 
Most 


job ol 
iousekeeping during the school year, but the 


schools trv to do a good 


heavy toll from hundreds of shuffling, tramp 


ing feet and the slush and mud they carry 


from wintry sidewalks and playgrounds 
is too much for any routine maintenance 
prog nt . » This renerally 
| gram to overcome ni fact is generally 
recognized, and the summer renovation job 


The sug 
presented in the 
hope that they will help in the development 


is, therefore. a common custom 


gestions which follow are 


of an effective and economical program ol 


ummer renovation 


Terrazzo Floors 


Ke ng m ide of marble chips set in cement 
the variegated design of terrazzo floors does 
nuch to camouflage the winter's accumula 


tion of dirt and stan 


Regular 


4 hool Veal may 


mopping 


during the have seemed 


fairly adequate at the time, but actually it 
removes only a part of the dirt and spreads 
the rest out so uniformly it) becomes un 


noticeable 
With the close of 


must be 


the school vear, terrazzo 
scrubbing 


Although 


ibrasives are not recommended tor the regular 


thorough 


floors given i 


preferably with a good tloor machine 
maintenance of terrazzo, thev are necessary 
tor periodic cleaning 

Wet an about 10 ft 
prinkle the abrasive cleaner on freely 


the 


ind 
Then 


solution, or 


area square 


scrub. squeegeeing off dirty 
vacuum cleaner, before 
the 


small 


picking it up with a 
t settles back 


only a 


into floor 


section at a time 
the 
removing the solution. If 
the 
others 


the 


Clean 


rather than continuing over whole area 


before two or more 
scrub 
the 


should 


men are doing iob, one of them 


the 
solution 


bing. while 


ire disposing ot 


dirty and 


operation can 


be continuous 


* Braz Ind 





The Summer Renovation 


of School Floors Dave E. Smalley * 


When the scrubbing is finished. rinse the 
floor thoroughly. and mop or vacuum it dry. 
The should look like new, but 
unless a protective coating is applied, it will 


>¢ hool 


terrazzo now 


soon get dirty again even before 


reopens 


The cheapest ind most effective 


quickest 


protection Is good tloor wax preterably ol 
the water emulsion type. But if you are 
ifraid of wax, if you have had untav>:able 
experiences from. slipperiness, use a good 


terrazzo sealer. The National Terrazzo Associ 


ition recommends the right kind of a sealer 
Never use regular floor sealers of the 
varnish type on a terrazzo floor. They give 


the tloor a yellowish cast that may eventually 


result in discoloration. Varnish type. sealers 
contain oil, which is never good for the 
marble in terrazzo 

Ordinary lacquers are also objectionable 


because they also have a tendency to darken 


in time and they do not wear well 
A good terrazzo sealer is made of certain 
crystal-clear. flexible plastics. And don't be 


fooled by the term plastic s, Which covers a 
a few of the hundreds 


of plastics make a good terrazzo sealer. Such 


multitude of sins. Only 


1 sealer must penetrate and fill the tiny 
pores of the marble. leaving as little surface 
film as possible. One coat should suffice for 


i treatment, and the film should remain per- 
clear and colorless 
that 


end of 


inently 
It is 


( le ined 


recommended floors be 
the 


so that they 


terrazzo 


toward the vacation 
will be crisp and clean 
Another 


sealing during the Christmas holidays should 


period 


for the opening good cleaning and 
suffice until the following summer. Naturally 
must be 


but if 


these floors mopped all during the 


period of use they are well sealed 


mopping is less likely to stain them. If, how- 
sealed 
floor 


for 


ever, the terrazzo is waxed instead of 


daily or semiweekly buffing with a 


machine will eliminate most of the need 


mopping 


Avoid Acids 


\ word of cautioh may be worth repeating 
Acids of all kinds 


natural marble 


cleaners are, of 


the 


ibout 


course enemies of and 
should be carefully avoided, not only in clean- 
but 


concerned 


ilso as far as accidental 


Ing processes 
spilling is 
Alkaline avoided 


Alkaline solutions are absorbed by the marble 
chips and when the solutions dry, the mineral 


cleaners also must be 
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residue expands, causing the marble to spall. 
The result is a condition known as “dusting.” 

In the selection of cleaners, be careful to 
neutral the synthetic 
soaps,” which are derivatives of sulphonated 
alcohol. Unless these synthetic are 
fortified with alkali to make them more effec- 
they should be harmless to 
Cleaning powders are usually sub- 
as too often they consist 
phosphate or modified soda 
unsuited for marble. The abrasive 
cleaners recommended above should be com- 


choose soaps or new 


SO0aps 
tive cleaners, 
Lerrazzo 
ject to suspicion 
of trisodium 
which are 


posed of neutral powdered soap and pow- 
dered pumice or silica 

If you have a good liquid soap cleaner 
which you know to be neutral, spread a 


solution over the floor, 10 ft. square at a 
time, and sprinkle powdered pumice or silica 


This make 


as good abrasive cleaner 


over will a very acceptable as 
well 
Steel wool provides excellent abrasive ac- 


and is recommended 


tion for almost any 
floor except terrazzo. Too often, the terrazzo 
floor is harder than the steel wool. which 
causes the wool to darken the floor. In other 
words, the wool rubs off on the floor. This 
applies to scrubbing. but not to polishing a 
waxed floor. which is sufficiently lubricated 


the wool. 
Everything which has just been said about 
maintaining terrazzo also applies to marble 


floors 


to prevent erosion of 


Wooden Floors 


If wooden floors have to be resanded 
naturally you are confronted with a com- 
plete refinishing job. After sanding. go over 
cleaner. If such a 
machine is not available, use “tack rags” for 
removing the sawdust which cannot be 
effectively removed by ordinary sweeping. Un- 
less this dust is removed, the sealer will not 
adhere. A tack rag is a rag soaked in 
thinned varnish or sealer and allowed almost 
to dry. The best method is to use old (but 
clean) cotton mops, dipped in sealer which 
has been thinned with ten parts of naphtha 
to one part sealer. Wring out the mop, shake 
the strands loose, and allow to dry for two 
or three hours 


the area with a vacuum 


fine 


If there are tracks on the newly sanded 
floor, remove the tracks with dry steel wool 
or naphtha. Don't Be careful not 
to spill the sealer on a newly sanded floor, 
a sealer-soaked applicator 


use water 


and avoid laving 
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on the floor. Stains caused by such careless- 

ness are difficult or impossible to remove. 
Apply the sealer fairly freely. If a pene- 

trating sealer is being used and a surface 


film is to be avoided, the manufacturer’s 
instructions tell how the surplus can be 
wiped off before it dries. 


Sealer Should Be Steel-Wooled 


Each coat of sealer should be steel-wooled 
after it dries, including the last one. Steel 
wooling insures a good bond for the suc- 
ceeding coat. Steel wooling the final coat 
removes the superficial gloss that will soon 
succumb to traffic in spots and paths. 

One is sometimes reluctant to destroy the 
attractive gloss of a freshly sealed floor by 
steel wooling, but a richer, more satisfactory 
gloss is easily substituted by waxing. The 
wax wears off, too, but it is easily renewed. 
Of course, wax is not recommended for a 
gymnasium floor, but even here the satinlike 
sheen produced by steel wooling is often 
preferable to the glare of the eventually 
perishable gloss of the sealer. In refinishing 
a gymnasium floor, of course, the markings 


are applied over the first coat of sealer, 
but the latter should be steel wooled first. 
If a wooden floor is not to be resanded 


the technique of refinishing differs slightly 
The floor must be well cleaned and this can 
best be done with mild alkaline cleaners (such 
phosphate) in the scrub 
scrubbing machine. As in the 
one man is doing the 
small area at a 


as trisodium water 
and a 
case of terrazzo, if 
job he should complete a 
time. 

To remove old floor wax, do not rely on 
cleaners alone. Trisodium phosphate will not 
remove accumulations of old water wax. 
Equally ineffective are soap and any of the 
synthetic cleaners or so-called wax strippers 
because the . [ 
these. Fairly fresh wax or poorly made wax 
will be re-emulsified by these cleaners and 
can be removed fairly well, good waxes of 
the waterproof kind, however, which 
mulate are merely softened and adhere like 
glue 

For rewaxing without resealing it is not 
important that all the old wax be removed 
unless it has become discolored. If. however, 
intend to reseal, it is essential that all 
Otherwise the sealer 
will dry slowly, and when dry it will peel off 

Old wax accumulations 
wax 


} 
noor 


wax is not soluble in anv of 


accu- 


you 
old wax be removed. 
(especially water 
can be removed only by abrasive action 
in conjunction with soap or similar cleaners 
A good, strong soap solution used in con- 
junction with coarse steel wool (No. 2 or 
No. 3 grade) under a floor machine is a 
reliable method. Abrasive powders, such as 
those described for terrazzo, are even more 
effective. but are more difficult to use on 
wooden floors where the sediment settles in 
the cracks between the boards 


Remove Loose Wax Promptly 


During this wax removing 


process, the 
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A CODE OF ETHICS FOR 


School Administrators’ Relations With Students, 





Community, and State 


1. The school exists to aid and assist students in their preparation and 
growth toward the highest possible level of achievement and general compe- 
tency in personal and social living. Every school administrator should direct 


his energy toward these goals. 


2. As a leader in education, he should strive to secure the co-operation of 
all forces for the improvement of schools and should avoid all alliances and 
practices which tend to defeat the accomplishment of that purpose. 

3. Every effort should be made to enforce and follow existing school laws 
and regulations, and a continuous effort should be put forth in the direction of 
change and refinement of existing laws and regulations that will facilitate im- 
provement in educational programs and opportunities. 

4. He should initiate and maintain a vigorous program of public relations 
through continuously and truthfully informing the community about the schools 
and encouraging the participation of the lay public in planning to meet the 


educational needs in the community. 


5. All reports and records should be truthful and accurate. 
6. Fairness, honesty, and equality of opportunity should characterize all 
dealings with parents, children, and others. 


~ 


7. He should protect the school against any individual or group wishing to 


use 1ts work or prestige for partisan politics, personal gain, or selfish propaganda. 

8. Lists of names of students or employees should not be provided to any 
person or concerns except to educational agencies with unselfish interests in 
them — nor grant interviews on the premises for any purpose except that which 
relates to the personal welfare of the student or the employee. 

9. All school funds should be carefully handled and accounted for, and pro- 
visions made for periodic approved audits and reports. 

10. A school administrator will conduct himself in his personal, professional, 
and public living in a manner that will be exemplar 


School Administrators’ Relation to the 


Profession 





1. In the process of seeking employment or promotion, the following 


tices will be scrupulously upheld: 
a) He 


there is a vacancy. 


pra 


will apply for a position only when he has definite knowledge that 


b) He will avoid underbidding any other candidate 
¢) He will refrain from undermining any other candidate 





loosened wax now in solution again must be 
removed promptly from the floor before it 
settles back and begins to dry After the 
whole area has been cleaned it should be 
rinsed well. In fact, if it is to be sealed 
another scrubbing will insure best results 
This sounds like a lot of work, but it is 


a much bigger job to remove scaling floor 


sealer about six weeks or two months after 
school opens 

After the old wax is removed and the floor 
is well rinsed 


plied. Doubtless 


dried, the 
there will be worn 


and sealer is ap- 
spots or 
paths and these should be repaired before 
the whole floor is gone over. Otherwise they 
will show through the fresh coating or any 
number of successive coatings. 

To repair these worn spots, apply the 
sealer to the worn place only, brushing it out 
at the edges to avoid overlapping as much 
as possible. This work is best done with a 


good paint brush unless the 


worn area is 
extensive. When the repaired spot is dry, 
note whether a gloss is apparent. If not, the 
first coat has soaked into “raw” wood. Steel 


wool the spot and apply a second coat. Steel 





SCHOOL 





Yoo. agall when ary especially iround the 
edges where the new coating meet ne old 
ind then go over the whole floor with the 
sealer 

If the patching done carefully and cor 
rectly, the worn place will scarcely be visible 
In fact, a floor which seems to require resand 


ing often can be patched and satisfactorily re 


described thus an ex 


sanding 


sealed as ibove 


and 


pensive job can be saved Also 


sanding wears out the floor 


Asphalt Tile 
Like asphalt tile 


gradually and uniformly during winter use and 


terrazzo discolor 


from inadequate mopping that one forgets 


the spring how bright and clean it looked 
in the fall. Therefore, it must be cleaned 
by abrasive action as described above tor 
terrazzo. However, steel wool and soap or 
other suitable cleaners can be used safely 
and effectively on asphalt tile. Even mild 


alkaline cleaners can be used on asphalt ind 
of course, it is practically immune to ordinary 
acids. In fact, asphalt tile has 


one 


only 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


d) He will avoid any misrepresentation of fact in all matters concerning 


his qualifications. 


e) He will scrupulously avoid any actions, statements, or intrigues detri- 
mental to the best interest of the public schools. 

2. The school administrator is expected to dignify his calling on all occa- 
sions and will uphold the importance of his services to society. 

3. He will encourage able and sincere individuals to enter the profession, 
and he will give aid and assistance to beginners who seek his advice and counsel. 

4. The school administrator will abide by his contractual obligations. 

5. He will become an active member in his local, state, and national groups. 

6. He will respect the confidence of all of those with whom he deals. 

7. In conforming to democratic procedures, he will respect the worth and 
dignity of the individuals with whom he works. 

8. The school administrator will encourage and assist worthy co-workers 
to promotions and professional advancement. He will encourage and facilitate 
in-service growth leading to an ever higher level of professional competency. 

9. He will not act as an agent or enter into any business relationship in 
conducting the financial operations of the school for the purpose of seeking 


selfish advantage or personal gain. 


10. The administrator will not assume personal credit for anything that he 
cannot justify as being a direct result of his efforts, and he will willingly share 
the credit with those who work with him. 

11. He will recognize legitimate applications for positions and will notify 
applicants and placement agencies concerning the outcome. 

12. The administrator will recognize that qualifications are the sole basis for 
appointment and promotion, and that any use of pressure on school officials to 
obtain special consideration or favor is unethical. 

13. He will honor and respect the status of those with whom he works, recog- 
nizing lines of communication and authority roles vested in the student, teacher, 


supervisor, and principals. 


14. The administrator will look upon his board of education as a policy- 
making body for which he is the chief administrative officer, and he will scru- 
pulously differentiate between the functions that are board matters and those 
that are his administrative responsibility. 

15. He will be loyal to his school system, the state, and the nation, but he is 
expected to exercise his duty to give constructive criticism concerning situa- 


tions which need improvement. 


Nott The above code Was idopted by the Wisconsin School Administrators Association, 

its annual convention April 12, 1951. The statement was prepared by a committee of six 

Iperintendents headed by T. J. Jenson superintendent of schools, Shorewood, Wis 
OEE 
type of enemy such solvents as turpentine tories also have found as high a co-efficient 


ineral solvents like gasoline, naphtha, ete 
oils and = greases Recently a greaseprool 
sphalt tile appeared on the market, de 


for kitchens, but it is un- 
building or 
do not 
contact 
And this includes 
type and paste waxes which contain 


signed especially 
likely that the 
buildings is of 


isphalt in 


that 


your 
tvpe. Therefore 
illow 
with 


olvent 


such solvents to come into 


in asphalt tile floor 


ne or more of these detrimental solvents 
After the asphalt cleaned, it too 


should be protected with floor wax. We know 


floor 1S 


of no other really practical treatment for 
asphalt tile though several nonwax treat- 
ments are being offered. 

Asphalt tile, even untreated, tends to be 


more slippery than other types of flooring. 
Therefore, there is a partly actual and partly 
additional mental hazard when it is waxed 
Some years ago, however, the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards that asphalt tile with 
two coats of good wax properly ipplied was 
Both 
waxed and unwaxed asphalt were more slip- 


pery when wet Labora- 


found 
no more slippery than unwaxed asphalt 


The Underwriters’ 
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of friction on waxed asphalt as on other 
flooring coated with the same wax, 
ind in a higher one. 

If you do not wish to use wax on asphalt 
tile, however, it can be fairly well maintained 


by a daily buffing with fine steel wool (about 


types ol 


some cases 


No. 0 or No. 2/0). This process removes 
dirt and restores a satinlike sheen to the 
surface. The need for mopping is thereby 
greatly reduced 


Linoleum 


Inlaid linoleum is likely to become rather 
badly from winter use. Because 
the texture of inlaid linoleum is _ usually 
vertical in structure, it is more absorbent of 
liquids, including the slush and dirty water 
carried in on the Although abrasive 
never good for linoleum, it be- 
comes such cases, the process 
being much the same as suggested for asphalt 
tile. Here, again, wool and soap may 
be used. but in any case avoid alkaline 
Alkali is even a greater enemy to 


disc olored 


shoes. 
cleaning is 
necessary in 


steel 


cleaners 


linoleum than to terrazzo. Old wax accumu- 
lations are also removed from linoleum by 
the same abrasive process described for 
terrazzo. 

Linoleum of the battleship type is easier 
to clean since it is less absorbent. It should 
be cleaned, however, with a good neutral 
soap or one of the newer synthetics and 
steel wool. After rinsing and drying, the 
linoleum should be waxed either with water 
wax or wax of the solvent type. For the 
proper protection of linoleum there is scarcely 
a suitable alternative to waxing, and if there 
is a slip hazard to consider, here again two 
or three thin coats are safer than one thin 
or one thick coat. Linoleum should be main- 
tained by regular buffing to eliminate the 
need of mopping. Water, used frequently or 
excessively, is detrimental to linoleum, and 
especially if allowed to seep under the edges 
where it causes decay of the backing. 

Other types of linoleum are treated much 
the same as those discussed above and this 
includes cork and cork tile. In all cases avoid 
the use of lacquers and varnishes on linoleum. 
Any coating which becomes hard and brittle 
may cause the linoleum itself to crack, and 
it usually is very difficult to remove when 
that need arrives. 


Rubber Tile 


Though it is not yet used very extensively 
the popularity of rubber tile is 
growing. It is not difficult to clean and main- 
tain but certain rules must be followed. No 
cleaning solution containing more than 1 per 
cent of anhydrous soap should be used on 
rubber. While several such soaps are ap- 
proved by the Rubber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, it is safer practice to avoid soaps, 
unless you have the Association’s approved 
list and abide by ‘it. 

Most of the synthetic “soaps” are safe for 
rubber as are also the milder alkaline cleaners. 
One of these cleaners used in conjunction 
with No. 1 steel wool on a scrubbing machine 
should quickly remove last winter’s accumu- 
lation. The floor should then be waxed to 
prevent staining again. Use the water waxes 
containing not more than 15 per cent free 
alkali and otherwise meeting the specifications 
of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 

As an alternative to waxing a rubber floor, 
it can be maintained by buffing with fine steel 
wool (No. 0 or No. 2/0) —a method recom- 
mended by some of .the manufacturers of 
rubber flooring. In fact, occasional steel wool- 
ing of any waxed floor is a good maintenance 
method and is sometimes referred to as “dry 
cleaning.” 


in schools, 


Concrete Floors 


Although concrete provides one of the most 
serviceable of floors, being almost indestruc- 
tible and abuseproof. it is the ugliest of floors 
when neglected. And because the average con- 
floor little visible response to 
cleaning it promotes neglect. Nevertheless, 


crete shows 


Concluded on page 64) 
















More on Procuring School Materials and Buses 


Although stating that in the national emer- 
gency “we cannot devote as large a proportion 
of our national income as we might wish to 
the improvement of 
the first 


health and education 

quarterly report of the Defense 
Mobilization Director — Charles E. Wilson 

to President Truman, éntitled Building Amer- 
tca’s Might, gives heartening recognition to 
the importance of maintaining the effective- 
ness of our nation’s educational institutions 


iS an essential component of national defense 


Essentiality of Education 
to Defense 


Declaring that in i long-tern defense 
progran we cannot neglect the maintenance 
of our general standards of health and educa- 
tion without a loss of ultimate strength.” Mr 
Wilson notes that “the men and women who 
needed in the 


will be future for military 


service. for the factories and the farms are 
the children now in primary and secondary 
schools 

In view of the long-range character of 
the defense program.” he asserts. “it is im- 
portant that we develop further the present 
(American state. and federal 
for meeting our educational re- 


system of local 
co-operation 
sponsibilities.’ In this connection, he main- 
tains. “the need of eliminating overcrowding 
of schools and of providing adequate educa- 
tional equipment and staff must be weighed 
igainst the other competing claims for scarce 
materials and man power during the emergency 


period n his opinion “prompt action is 


particularly necessary where schools are over- 
burdened because of the growth of defense 


activities 


Emergency Allotments for 
School Construction 


To provide emergency assistance in meeting 
the most urgent needs in school, university, 
ind library construction the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration has for the first time 
agreed to a special set-aside program of steel, 
copper, and aluminum for the month of June 
for this purpose: 24,869 short tons of steel 
184.000 pounds of copper. and 2500 pounds 
of aluminum. 

These allocations have been determined on 
the basis of recommendations presented by 
the U. S. Office of 


Surve, of school 


Education following a 
college, and library con- 
struction. equipment, and supply needs. They 
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Elaine Exton 


constitute about 50 per cent of the estimated 


needs for June. It is therefore expected that 
a large part of the school building program 
will continue on an open-market basis 


Dr. Earl J. McGrath. the UL. S. Commis 


sioner of Education. has announced that 
“hardship cases —cases in which essential 
construction has been delayed or stopped 
because of constructicn materials shortages 

will be given first consideration in the process 


ing of ipplic itions 
Requests tor such assistance should be filed 


promptly with the Ottice of Education, Federal 


Security Agency, Washington 25, D. ¢ ind 
should include the following information about 
current building projects: (1) list of material 
ind equipment needed which cannot be pro 
cured through nor channels 2) numbers 


ind dates of the purchase orders placed for 


these materials names of suppliers with 
whom purchase orders have been placed; (4 


weights and materials dates 
dates 


ies and addresses of other 
suppliers or sources queried; (7 


costs ot 
specitied for delivery and 
promised; (6) nan 


delivery 


) evidence that 
suppliers are unable or unwilling to fill orders 
to meet phased delivery requirements: (8) 


clear statement of need and urgency for 
delivery of materials 
The U. S. Office of Education is 


tinuing to give 


ilso con 
informal assistance to edu 
tional institutions on a spot basis with respect 
to scarce construction items other than steel 
copper, or aluminum 
equipment which 


is well as materials and 


be in short supply 


Controlled Materials Plan 
Due July 1 


Now that the impact ol the defense program 
Controlled Materials Plan 
(CMP) is believed to be the best method 


of continuing to provide an orderly distribu 


IS mounting i 


tion of basic materials among defense and 
reports Manly Fleisch 
administrator of the National Produc- 
tion Authority. 


In his view the 


civilian producers 


mann 


Controlled Materials Plan 
which will be placed in operation July 1 
“will enable the government to weigh defense 
needs against capacity to produce, measure the 
impact on the availability of materials for 
civilian consumer goods and take what steps 
are desirable to maintain a healthy civilian 
economy.” He thinks it will also help federal 
officials “to foresee and hold to a minimum 


industrial and employment dislocations, in- 
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cluding those affecting small business t 
warns, however, that there is no way to 
ill the hardships created by an emergency 
fense production program 
CMP, as defined by Mr. Fleischmann 
jan by which the three basic metals 
copper, and aluminum ire allocated dir 
to producers on the basis of detailed requ 
ents submitted in advance for the manut 
ture ol! goods which the government need 
the defense program Among the advant 


he cites for this arrangement are that 


| 


akes it possible to authorize specific prod 
tion schedules and make firm allotment 
these Dasi¢ metals one or all of which 


ised in nearly all ‘hard goods’ product 


to meet. but not exceed. direct defens« 
defense supporting production and 
struction goals on time and in the pr 
quant es 

sch 7 ] 


chool officials can obtain current intort 
tion on CMP operational procedures tron 
National Production Authority and its regir 
offices and keep ibreast of their impli it 
for procurement of educational  s Ip] 
h the Office of Edu 


Agency 


througn contact wit 


Federal Security 


School Bus Prospects in 1951 


At least 110,000 public 


now in 


s( hool bus« 


operation across the nation | 


year approximately 16,200 buses were 
chased for this transportation use exclusiy 
14,000 and 16,50 
school buses will be required in 1951 
higures 


o the | » 


Somewhere between 


pasis ot from the states subn 


t Office of Education which 
into account an annual expansion rate o! 


4000 — which has prevailed during the | 


; 


wo or three years ind a 10° per 
innual replacement need 

According to Fred L. Siebert Jr., chiet 
the Commercial Body Branch of NPA’s M 
Vehicle National Product 
Authority is trying to procure material 


the production of a minimum of 14,000 sc! 


Division, the 


buses, the number recommended by the I) 
fense Administration for 


calendar year 1951 after receiving informat 


Transport 


from chief state school officers on how m 

of these vehicles were then being opera! 
by public schools in their respective sta 
The Defense Transport Administratior 

ready to recommend an additional numbe: 
school buses to be manufactured if the nec: 
sity is clearly shown 
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The National Production Authority is 
jing everything possible to secure the full 
materials for the schools because 
eir essentiality is very high,’ Mr. Siebert 
phasizes, asserting that “only a lack of 
ifficient materials to supply both civilian and 
efense needs will stop them from getting 
eir full quota.” “The defense program effort 
|| determine the amount of materials we may 






iota of 


| 
| 


ecure for nondefense purposes,’ he adds 
jinting out that at present the amount 

i vailable for civilian use is an unknown 
lantityv 


| 
: 


It has been rumored that orders for vehicles 
industrial to and from de- 
ense plants would be filled from this year’s 


carry workers 
hool bus production, thus robbing the schools 
The fact is that 
e National Production Authority is provid- 


necessary transportation 


ng a schedule of 5000 adult buses with larger 
ead room for this purpose so that the school 
will Nor. in 
Mr requests of 
tor buses 


rogram not be depleted the 
Siebert. will 
eflect the 


ot the School 


pinion ot the 
fleet 


Manu 


illocation 


litary school bus 


The 


cturers 


request Bus Body 


Association for 4 special 
steel has been turned down by the Nationa! 
Authority. This that until 


he Controlled Materials Plan goes into effect 


Production means 


July 1 these companies will be forced to buy 


teel wherever thes mav be able to get it 


id unquestionably at higher prices 


Informed sources agree that a substantial 
umber of school buses may not be ready 
tor delivery by the opening of the new school 
ear in September. Under the circumstances 


is anticipated that some may arrive as much 
from four to eight weeks late 


DTA the Claimant Agency 
for Buses 
To the U.S 


earlier 


Office of Education, as noted 
the 
responsibility as claimant agency for materials 


equipment 


has been delegated operational 


and supplies used in the school 


program or in the school building, including 


chool construction. School buses,’ howevet 
ire being treated as part of highway trans 
portation and the Passenger Branch of the 


Administration 
the claimant agency for 


Defense Transport functions 


inv materials and 


equipment necessary tor the production of 


hool bus bodies. In this capacity it presents 
+} 


1e need to the National Production Authority 


together with basic supporting data in_ this 
held 

Set up under Executive Orders 10161 
10200, and 10219, the Defense Transport 


Administration has 


authority to act as the 


claimant for all domestic 


agency transporta 


tion and the duty ot 
protecting and conserving civilian transporta 
Its administrator is James K. Knudson, 
one of the Interstate Commerce Commission- 
ers. George A the 
Defense School 


Bus Section, says his agency is making every 


excepting air transport 


tion 


Mvhaver. consultant in 


Transport Administration's 


effort to keep well informed on the school 
bus situation so as to be able t6 anticipate 
the needs of the various states 
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National Production Authority 
Activities 


The National Production Authority has 
establisned an Industry Advisory Committee 
of Truck Body Manufacturers composed of 
14 members—two of whom represent the 
school bus industry —to make recommenda- 
tions and exchange ideas and information on 
critical problems. In addition the Schoo! Bus 
Body Manufacturers Association — recently 
formed a task committee from the school 
bus industry which is soon due to report on 
the following five essentials: 

1. Simplification of design through the elim- 
ination of all nonessentials 


2. Standardization of all bodies through 
having all manufacturers build them the 
same way 

3. Substitution through replacing as many 


critical materials as possible consistent with 
Salety requirements 

+. Uniform specifications through trying to 
get states in accord concerning their require- 
ments for school bus safety 

5. Sulvage scrap through conservation pro- 
grams. Present buses can be rebuilt by manu- 


facturers and obsolete buses can be turned 
into scrap materials 

After 
mitted on these points 
\uthority 


desirable 


recommendations sub- 
the Nationa! 


instances 


studving the 


Produc- 


tion will, in where it 


deems it issue orders requiring 


necessary changes in the construction ot s« hool 


buses. These will become mandatory when 
issued some time after the inauguration ot 
the Controlled Materials Plan 

If any wood is to be substituted in the 
school bus body. it will be in the structure 
of the sills and cross bars.” reports Fred 


L. Siebert. Jr.. chief of the Commercial Body 
Branch of the National Production Authority s 
Motor Vehicle Division. “Such 


[MILLIONS [JAN | FEB [MAR 
| 150. | BOND SALES= 
| N40 


CONTRACTS 


SQ.F J, eeeee 


action he 



















The school building and_ school 
bond sales record for the frst 
quarter of 1951 represents an 


increase over the previous year. 


asserts, ‘‘not only will result in a body struc- 
ture equally as strong as steel construction 
and equaily as safe, but will make possible 
the release of a large quantity of steel so as 
to permit a greater preduction of vehicles.” 


Action Possibilities 

Interviews with representatives of the 
government and of education have turned up 
these suggestions for school administrators 
and board members interested in taking posi- 
tive action to assist with national school bus 
problems 

1. If your school district expects to pur- 
chase a school bus in the next four or five 
months get your order in to your usual dis- 
tributor immediately so that the bus manu- 
facturers will know their production schedules 
for the next six months as early as possible 

2. Keep in touch with the State Department 
of Education and your distributor to learn 
ibout the current status of school bus produc- 
whether there is likely to be a 
nationwide shortage of any severity 


tion and 
3. Conserve presently owned school buses 


through inaugurating a school bus 


program in 


conserva- 
such 
points as keeping buses in the garage instead 


tion every state covering 
of outdoors and exposed to weather elements 
elimination of excess mileage. maintenance of 
good mechanical condition at all time to help 
gasoline 

+. Inform the Defense Transport Adminis- 
ind the U. S. Office of Education of 
vour school bus needs and problems so that 


this information can be 


Save 
tration 


used when and where 
it may be necessary 

Ss. Channel the number of 
new buses vour school district requires through 
vour Chief State School Officer so he 
notify the Defense Transport Administr 
of changes in the state-wide figures he 
ilready submitted to this office 

6. Ask the Defense Transport Administra- 
tion and the National Production Authority 
to “freeze” all and used school 
now operated for the transportation of school 


information on 


can 
ition 


nas 


new buses 


children so that they can only be made avail- 
ible for purchase by schools and cannot be 
sold tor export or other transportation uses 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of April, 1951, contracts 
were let for 528 educational buildings, at a cost 
of $103.460,000. Dodge reports that these con 
tracts were from states east of the Rocky 
Mountains 

In eleven states west of the Rocky Mountains, 
contracts were let during the morth of April 
1951, for ten school buildings, to cost $4,007,319 

SCHOOL BOND SALES 
Sales ot school bonds in the amount ot $12 


112,195 are reported for the month of April, 1951 
Che 


average interest rate for large-city bonds was 


1.96 per cent as of May 1. The largest sales 
recorded were California, $67,247,000; Texas, 
$8,796,000; Ohio, $8,358,000; Michigan, $6,890, 


000; Massachusetts, $3,998,000; Missouri, $2,028, 
725; New York, $2,941,100; Tennessee, $2,825,000 
North Carolina, $1,842,500 


“The American 
School Doard Journal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 





A BASIC DUTY 


THE employment of a superintendent of 
schools implies that the board of education 
has accepted not only the man but also 
the main elements of his philosophy of 
education, and to a great extent his philos- 
ophy of school administration. No properly 
conducted negotiations between a prospec- 
tive superintendent and an_ employing 
board can be satisfactorily completed with- 
out a definite understanding of what serv- 
ices the board demands of its new chief 
executive, what authority it grants him, 
what relations it expects him to set up with 
the board, and the supervisory and teach- 
ing staffs. The board must ask and know 
quite clearly what kind of school organiza- 
tion. what kind of curriculum, and what 
methods of instruction the new man will 
propose and expect. In these matters there 
must be agreement as the starting point 
for growth, and for harmoni- 
ous co-operation through the years. 

The beginning of a superintendent's suc- 


lor service 


cessful career as head of any school sys- 
tem should follow the consummation of a 
clear-cut understanding as outlined. On the 
superintendent’s part it will mean the 
effective discharge from day to day of 
and the 
problems. It will 


solutions of 
careful 


routine duties wise 
routine 
planning for the immediate work of the 
schools and for the long-range development 
of the educational program, the personnel, 
the school plant, and the financing. It will 
the establishment of confidence on 
the part of the board in the soundness of 
professional recommendations and strong 
evidence that the changes, innovations, and 
reforms asked by the superintendent are as 


mean 


mean 


necessary and valuable as presented. 

On the school board’s part the superin- 
tendent’s success must be effectively pro- 
moted by support of the superintendent’s 
leadership, by thorough attention to rou- 
tine business and educational planning, and 
by sound public relations. The whole proc- 
ess can hardly be democratic if the board 
does not insist upon acting only when, and 
so far, as it is convinced that the super- 
intendent is sound and wise, that the 
children will be benefited, and that the 
well-meaning majority of the community 
will be convinced of the value of the 
program. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 1951 


TO THE boards of education of the 
United States belongs the major credit for 
the steady progress in the basic considera- 
tions which underlie the methods of com- 
pensating the teaching staffs. The newly 
released N.E.A. study of salaries of city- 
school employees in 1950-51 indicates that 
the old plan of paying teachers according 
to school levels has been replaced in 97 
per cent of all communities by plans which 
recognize the professional preparation of 
the instructor as the critical element. 

The median 
teachers have risen 79 to 117 per cent in 
1950-51 over 1940-41. In Group I cities 
(500,000 plus, population) the median is 
$4.456: in Group II cities (100,000 plus) 
it is $3,595; in Group III cities (30,00( 
plus) it is $3,407: in Group IV (10,00( 
plus) it is $3,150; in Group V 
10,000) it is $2,985; and in Group VI 
(2500 to The 

schedules 
tend to give beginners a higher initial sal- 
ary and to reach the 


salaries of all classroom 


(5000 to 


3000) it is $2.831. most 


recent revision of the = salary 
maximum in fewer 
Nor have the boards 


of education overlooked the nonc ompetitive 


years than formerly 


element in teaching which requires stimu 
lation in effort and self-improvement to 
Warrant increases in salary beyond the 
lower ranges 

The school boards’ job of salary adjust 


ment is never completed. Thus, the short 


comings of current salary schedules are 
summarized by N.E.A. Secretary Willard 
Givens in these words 

From the angle ot establishing a truly profes 


sional level of compensation the record is not 
encouraging. We have not been able to present 
an inescapable challenge to the outstanding 

men and women choosing their professional ca 
reers. We have not been able to holdin service man 
experienced teachers of recognized 
We have not been able to adjust salaries rapid 
enough to meet squarely the difficulties caused by: 
man-power shortages, the mobility of the Ameri 
can people, and the steadily increasing school er 
rollments. Too frequently still, the public exhibit 
a lack of appreciation of the price which must 
be paid for teachers with the ability and comyx 
tence to serve well America’s children and youth 


competence 


Continued leadership on the part of 
boards of education is needed in adjusting 
salaries of teachers to each improvement 


in our conditions 


social and educational 
and to the economic shifts caused by inter 


national and domestic changes 


CARE OF OLD SCHOOLHOUSES 


THE difficulties of obtaining building ma- 
terials and labor suggest again the neces- 
sity of studying the remodeling of existing 
old school buildings as a means of main- 
taining ample classroom space for growing 
enrollments. Any school building scheduled 


for enlargement or remodeling must be 


SCHOOL 


worth the expenditure of funds. First, there 
must be a need for the continued use oj 
the classroom space in the community or 
neighborhood which it serves. A study of 
the trend of population projected at least 
ten years into the future is essential. Se 
ondly, the instructional areas must readil\ 
include facilities needed for a growing cur 
riculum — a library, a gymnasium-audito 
rium, shops, laboratories, a cafeteria, and 
sanitary and electrical services. Thirdly 
the structure must be sound and the corri 
dors and stairways and exits must be safe 
Fourthly, the job must afford real economy, 
over an entirely new building. Finally, the 
resulting structure must measure up archi 
tecturally so that it does not continue to 
be an eyesore and a consequent detriment 
to education. 


THE TEACHER’S GOOD NAME 


Teachers and school boards in = smal! 
communities and in large ones too 


must share the burden of unfavorable gos 
destructive rumors, and of. selfis! 
Vaine Teachers Digest, in 


recent issue, discusses a typical case: 


Sip of 


criticism. The 


Last spring a Maine teacher, who had ser\ 


ear found that she was in grav 
hanger ¢ el t suse ¢ 1 rum 
Wher ne KI \ i ! na ¢ against he \ 
t ict ne nor to its ir 
SI | i | ind she kept } 
1 
The on inusual thing about the situation wa 
hat she succees led in finding out what the run 
When a school board hear t rumor about 
i adopt e of two attitudes. It ca 
one hand i\ “Where there moh 
must be some fire or “We don't want 
inyi ] il t vhom there is the leas! 
tion That way, character ire at the mer 
the meanest citizen Anv tea her can bn i 
nit I invbody and_ there 4 
nd en h wh ] 
lent ite i it n ha i 
Lf igh financial motive to epeat it 
Ihe other attitude i uggested b the trad 
tl i estior “What is the « lence We ( 
chool board with the intellivenc the tea 
ne ind the courage to ask that question, ar 
to base their decisions on the answers they 


a harmful ru 
always unpleasant but it must b 
faced by the school board if the teachet 
are to be justly dealt with 
\ A a 
In a world where so much seems to 
be hidden by the smoke of falsity and 
moral degeneration, we Americans must 
grasp firmly the ideals which have made 
this country great. We must reaffirm the 
basic human values that have guided ou! 
forefathers. A revival of old-fashioned 


The job of running down 
mor is 





patriotism and grateful acknowledgmen' 
of what our country has done for us 
would be good for all our souls. — Lieu! 


Gen. Manton S. Eddy. 
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National School Boards Association Points 


to Some Signs of the Times 


lo anticipate the future and take steps in 

time to provide for it is one of the hardest 

: things for individuals and society as a whole 
to do 


is the 


ind 


Yet all education deals in futures. It 


process by which we insure the character 
welfare of our people and of our country for 
the vears to come 

In no phase of lite do we more truly “reap 


we sow’ than in connection with our public 


pa ee 


hools and the human product they out 


turn 


The Harvest of Neglect 


Noa me, 


Eve now we ire Te 


iping the harvest of our 
‘ ' 1 } 1 
? neglect of the schools during the vears of the 
F epression and World War II. We face grimly 
the high percentage of rejections of voung 


en for the armed services on grounds of 
Nnvsica ind ment ! idequ cy We ire 
irmed over the reported ncereases in juvenile 
rime and delinquency. We are 


sing tide ot 


Thon ked it the 


mental unbalance that adds 


uur burden of philanthropic care. We deplor 
the breakup of so much of the wholesome 
family living of the past 
rue it that the schools are not alone 
responsible ior these deterior iting trends 
nong our people. There are many intluences 


it work, products of the hurry, worry, be 
ildering confusion, and superficiality of our 
mes. But. largely by default, the schools cor 
ibute to the breakdown when thev could be 
powerful offsetting influence 


tor this State ol] 


peop! 


} pie as 


The responsibility affairs 


i whole. We 


WW isdon 


squarely with our 


Ve icked the foresight, the and 


e moral courage to anticipate the future of 


ir children and youth and to provide gen 


erouslv for it 
fault of school 
For the 


irt, thev are doing the best they can 


The situation is not the 


eachers and administrator greater 


though 


often dragging along in a “slough of despond 


when, under public stimulus and incentive 
they might rise to far greater accomplish 
ents. Generally speaking, they have been 
inderpaid, overburdened, and_ socially re 


stricted, and have been given too scanty equip 
ment for effective teaching 


Indictment 


There has recently appeared a bitter and dis 
turbing book entitled “The Public School 
scandal.’ It apparently is an attempt. to 


'The 
N.Y 


Public School Scandal, Earl Conrad (New York 


The John Day Company, 1951) 





Edward M. Tuttle 


shock the American people into action by re- 
vealing the worst aspects of the school situa- 
tion, chiefly in the big centers of population 
where mass methods and partisan influences 
The book is written in a 
popular, reportorial style and is full of the real 


ind imagined testimony of persons in the pro- 


too otten§ exist 


fession who are malcontents, misfits, wearied 
to desperation, or hopelessly frustrated. There 
ire a minority of such in every walk of life 
ind teaching is no exception, though ideally it 
should be. Only one side of the school picture 
s given in this so-called “documented expose” 

the bad side 


truths expressed to « 


ind there are many partial 
itch the unwary and the 
uninformed 

But 


with the two major contentions of the 
iuthor there can be no quarrel (1) the 
crucial neglect of children’s individual needs 
the early years of primary and elementary 
schooling, and (2) the totally inadequate 


imount Of money spent on public education in 


proportion to the national income and in con- 


sideration of the future welfare of our country 


Those Early Years 


who has anv understanding of 


growing human - 


plant, animal, or 


knows that a right start means evervthing for 


future development. In the young and small 


life can easily be 


stunted or warped or im 
The 


being 


paired beyond any later recovery critical 
are his 


home and then in the 


vears in the hfe of a human 


irly vears, first in the 


school. The critical years in the school are the 
early vears, first in the kindergarten (if there 
and primary the 
elementary level. If little children can be made 


ind kept strong in body 


is one) grades and then at 
sound in mind, happy 
in spirit, and secure in their own world, they 
have a good chance of withstanding any later 


idversities and ot developing into normal, 


useful men and women 

Our neglect to apply this principle in the 
handling of for generations past 
has been responsible in large measure for the 


ills and frustrations which have developed in 


our schools 


the later years of high school and college and 
in the world of evervday living. It has been 
discovered that the 50 per cent dropout of 
students from which we 
hear so much, is not alone the fault of high 


high school, about 
school curricula and teaching, but is equally 
the result of handicaps allowed to develop in 
the first years of school life which have been 
continuously frustrating to the point of sur- 


render at the earliest opportunity 
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Until all too recently, and even now in far 
too many places, it has been taken fer granted 
that the so-called “lower” grades can be as 
signed to the least well-prepared, least mature 
least experienced, poorest paid teachers. The 
real truth is exactly the other wav round 


Schools Are Taking a Beating 


This year, 1951, has been a legislative vear 
in a majority of the states. In most of them 
the legislatures have met and acted, or failed 
to act, and have adjourned for another two 
A few are still in session, and in a few 
others special sessions are going to have to 
be called to remedy neglect too glaring to be 
overlooked 

There 


vears 


are states where the public schools 


have been provided for in the measure to 
which they have grown accustomed — that is 
enough to carry along on a fairly even keel 
in the growing inflation and rising 
But where is there outstanding 
example of which is actually deter- 
mined to make its public schools the guardian 
of its future greatness which 


face of 
costs. any 


a state 


generously sup- 
ported, they could become? 

On the contrary, in a dozen or more states, 
the public schools have suffered set- 
Appropriations, if not reduced, have 
been increased proportionately to meet 
increases in the cost of school operation. No 
allowance has been made to provide for the 


severe 
backs 


not 


rising flood of beginning pupils which will be 
bursting in at schoolhouse doors before these 
The result 
can only be a deterioration in the quality of 
public the next two years, no 
matter how much effort and devotion may be 
expended by school authorities to offset the 
lack of financial sinews 


legislatures meet again in 1953 


schooling in 


The American people cherish their schools, 
in the abstract. Were the existence of the 
public school system as an institution to be 
seriously threatened, we would fight to pre- 
serve it. How long will it take us to see that 
because of our apathy and shortsightedness we 
are starving and crippling the thing we love? 
We are keeping it in a perpetual state of im- 
potency — weak, infirm, spiritless. In so doing 
we are making it impossible for our children 
— America’s future—to grow into the ca- 
pable, healthy, intelligent, devoted, moral, and 
courageous citizens that potentially they might 
become. Can we continue to excuse ourselves 
for such neglect in the face of present-day 
problems and responsibilities for the building 
of a better, safer world? 
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EDUCATIONAL ECONOMICS 


“The cheapest way of conducting a school is to 
engage the best teachers at the best price.” 


— Wait WHITMAN 


The “good gray poet” had some firsthand experience with school teaching in his 
youth, and, in a broader sense, was a master teacher all his life. Walt Whitman 
knew whereof he spoke in the sentence quoted above. He understood that no matter 
how much a good teacher is paid it can never be enough, while anything paid to a 
poor teacher is too much. By “cheapest” he meant obtaining the greatest return on 
the investment made with the least amount of waste and worry. He saw clearly that 
well-paid, top-quality teachers are the most economical “buy” for a community 
interested in the growth and development of its children and in improving its social 
and economic status. Yet how hard it still is, 100 years later, for boards of education 
to believe this and to put it into practice! —E. M. T. 
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Shortages 
The NPA (National Production Authority 
needs further convincing evidence from local 
districts that shortages in school 
and supplies, if they continue to develop, will 


equipment 


seriously disable the educational system of 
America 

True actual shortages have not 
: felt in most communities. The orders 
that local school districts have been and ar: 


placing are most of them for fall delivery 


it is that 


; 
vet Deen 


and that is when the situation will becom 
apparent. But if we wait until this happens it 
will be too late to prevent disaster for the 


flow of supply will have dwindled to a trickle 

There are shortages right now on the manu- 
facturing end due to failure to secure stocks 
of raw materials. especially steel, adequate for 
normal production. The distributors and deal 
ers who take orders from school boards hope 
to fill those orders, but they cannot guarantee 
that this will be done on time or in the full 
imounts 

What the NPA must be 
the critical situation which will exist in 
school districts when schools open next Sep- 
tember if deliveries of desks. chairs, and tables 
lockers 


lurniture 


made to realize is 


loc il 


ind cabinets. lighting fixtures, labora- 


tory and apparatus. vocational tools 


and utensils, audio-visual aids, and a host of 
other items of equipment and supplies do not 
come through promptly. Local 
idministrators are urged to write at 
ind explain this danger to Mr. Manly 
Fleischmann, Administrator, National Produ 
tion Authority, Department of 
Washington 25. D.C 
James C. O'Brien. Assistant 
UL. S. Office of Education, Federal 


Agency, Washington 25. D. C 


boards and 


Commerce 
ind Se nd copies to Mr 
Commissioner 


“security 


Reorganization High Light 


Most of the 
others. are 


Midwestern States, and some 
in the throes of reorganizing their 
hundreds or thousands of small school districts 
into larger units for purposes of administration 
ind tax equalization. Progress is being made 
most rapidly where the people have the best 


the real facts of the 


opportunities to get at 
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situation and to make their own decisions. Un 
fortunately, there is often a great deal more 
than light in public discussion of this 
question. There is lack of 


and even more misinformation 


heat 


Vast intormation 


A few weeks ago, at the annual meeting ot! 
the Wisconsin Association of School Boards 
a dramatic incident occurred in this conne: 
tion. There had been at one session reports 


by representatives from three widely separated 


as they call them 
three 
ind one just a 
The accounts were thniling in their descrip 


reorganized (or integrated 


in that state) districts, one vears old 


one two vears old vear old 


tion of advantages both to the children and 
to the taxpavers. At the same time, it was 
pointed out that at that very moment there 
were some 50 bills in the State Legislature 


‘ 


designed to eliminate or to emasculate the 
whole reorganization program 

At the close of the meeting 
man had to declare the adjournment 
an old gentlemar and asked 
to speak briefly to his fellow 
there assembled. The 


when the chair 
begun 
rose permissiol! 
board members 
granted 


permission was 


EDUCATION 
MOLDS OUR 
FUTURE 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 
A STRONGER AMERICA 








SCHOOL 





though neither the chairman nor anyone els: 

apparently knew what he intended to say 
The speaker said that he was 75 years old 

that he came from a little lumbering town in 


the northern part of the state, that he had 
been on the school board so many years that 
he had seen perhaps a thousand young people 
graduate from their small high school. But 
the amazing thing, he went on to say, was 
that almost on the fingers of his two hands hy 
could count the high school graduates who had 
stayed in that community to live. They had 
scattered all over the state of Wisconsin and 
the United States of America. It therefor: 
seemed to him of the utmost importance that 
the education given the voung people in his 
rural community should be that 
given anywhere else in the state. They had re 


as good ads 


district and 
the good results and 
increased advantages coming from that actior 
He pleaded with the school board members 


cently formed a new integrated 


were beginning to see 


Wisconsin to give the reorganization prograr 


every possible chance to succeed ind to pre 
vent the enactment of any obstructionist bills 

So sincerely did this man speak, so unusua 
it was to hear one of his vears and background 
plead so eloquently for the advancement 
| that 


minutes he sat 


yublic education when at the end of les 


than tive down, the applau 
vas thunderous and prolonged and for an he 
his colleagut 


ifterward he was surrounded by 


eager to go into detail with him 
Here 


the times 


then, is a 


most 


CncOUTARINE sigi 


School Board Responsibility 


Among all the signs of the times in 


educational world, and the situations they r 


veal, school boards occupy 4 strategr positior 
It is their responsibility to strive unremitting 
de fend 


degree of public education which their resp 


to provide and support the highest 


tive communities can be pe rsuaded to den 
A school 
ne level: it 

The board 


the s( hools ire 


sVvstem never stavs at just 


is either getting better or poorer 
before else w rue 


knows invone 


going. and has the oblig 
tion of keeping the people aware of educatior 
needs ind There 1s i oul 
idle 


chool 


opportunitie < 


course bet weet extravagant Us 


funds ind econo! 


prinve h penny 


School board have recently 


members 


used publicly of having as their mair 


ective keeping school taxes down regardl 
ot what happens to the school By and re 
t! iccusation false Dut there ire enoug 


nstances of such an attitude to 


suggt 
nticism 
The main obiective of a s hool board sho 


he the eft ient use of the tax dollar Th) 
the taxpaver knows that he ts getting full : 


s¢ hools Ki 


ipprove 


for the money he invests in the 


ing this, he is the more ready to 


increases in the school funds for which 


need has been demonstrated to maintain hig 
le ve ls ol 


competence or to embrace new 


portunities tor service 


Nott Permission is granted to State Sch 
Boards Associations to reproduce the foregou 
article, in whole or in part, provided acknow .<d 


ment be given to the Scnoor Boarp Jor RNAI 
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A" OPERATING FEATURES are right before 
the students’ eyes. Hand travel is reduced 
to a minimum. Students can see what they're 


doing... and why! 


With Underwood's exclusive combination of 
Visible Front Margin Controls ... Visible Writ- 
ing and Centering Scales ... every basic type- 
writing function is easily performed . . . there- 


fore, easily understood. 


In addition, Rhythm Touch . another 
Underwood exclusive ... helps students develop 
professional speed and technique right from the 
beginning. For Rhythm Touch is a new typing 
concept... resulting from an accurate, perfectly- 
balanced keyboard. Fingers swing naturally 

into a fast, accurate, even tempo, because 


every key responds instantly, eagerly. 

As a result, your job is not only easier; it’s 
more satisfying. Not only do your students 
learn faster; they learn more thoroughly. 
Be sure you see this new easy-to-teach-on 
Underwood. Call your local representative 


today and arrange for a demonstration. 


yt 1taCheag 






Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters Adding Machines... 


Accounting Machines . . . Carbon ) 
j 
Paper .. . Ribbons 


“Xe 


One Park Avenue New York 16,N_.Y. \ 


LUnderwood Limited, 145 Victoria eu, 


» mJ 
Street, Toronto 1, Canada “arron's ov 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood...:» 
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TZ Students learn faster 
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Z Students learn more thoroughly 








TIPS ON TEACHING 
by George L. Hossfield 


Ten Times World's Champion Typist 


Teachers and students always are interested in 
learning about methods of training used by pro- 
fessional typists to raise their records. This is 
the first of a series of panel discussions. 

Occasionally it is helpful and necessary to do some slow, rhythmic 
typing to develop the very important habit of tapping the keys with 
continuity, This aids in eliminating costly loss of time. Writing 
with continuity must not be confused with metronomic rhythm. 
The latter requires perfect regularity of timing between strokes 
whereas the former indicates a degree of regular timing with slight 
variations of tempo. A regularly scheduled period of about ten min- 
utes a day, or every other day, set aside for rhythmic typing will 
surely pay dividends in acquiring better results. By the same token, 
occasional speed trial periods are just as essential but this point will 
be discussed in a future panel. 

If you have a specific problem, write to me and I will discuss in a 
future panel the typing problems that are experienced by a majority 
of teachers. 4 
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Latest techniques for teaching 


Reading Skills 


with Tachistoscope are 
proving highly effective 


Every educator may well re-appraise his school’s methods of teaching 





reading. in view of the remarkable results attained with Keystone 
lachistoscopic techniques 

Gains exceeding 50% are being achieved by numerous classes. ranging 
from elementary to adult; many students have made more than a vear’s 
progress In one semester others have doubled their reading speeds in 
12 weeks 

Basic Skills in Reading — as well as in Spelling. Arithmetic. Art and 
Music — are taught more rapidly and more effectively with the Keystone 
lachistoscope 


Detailed Daily Programs have treed the teacher trom de pende nce upon 


verbal instructions — and have made possible the immediate success of 
many teachers using the tachistoscope for the first time 


Manual of Instructions is clear and specific. Based upon experience in 


the classroon It 3s inparalleled lor practica helptulne ss 











The coupon will bring vou detailed reports ol results 














KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna Please send reports of results being 











attained by schools using the Keystone Tachistocsope 
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SOUTH ST. PAUL ADOPTS ind other list , The sick leave will 
SICK-LEAVE AND ABSENCE " Abs ry 


sence tor personal alle nm excess of five 


ALLOWANCE PLAN onsecutive working days must be certified b 


( ittending phy ian with a notice that the 
The board of education of South St. Pau mployee is again in good health 
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Minn ha idopted i new ick -leave and itp resume hi duties 
ence plan prepared b Supt Irwin T Simk Sick leave ma I ised in case ol ho pitaliza 
nd placed in operation on July 1, 195¢ tion for surger onl for emergenci The 
Under the plan ill regularly employed perso: emergen must be declared to exist by the 
nel under full-time assignment will be granted physician. A teacher who knows he must undergo 
annual sick leave or other absence illowance urywer ma‘ not postpone it until after chool 
ip to one da lor each month ol emplo ment open and use hi ick leave 
tor absence because of personal illne death kach employer in the chool tem will begin 
the ify mediate jamil eriou illme or death thie chool vear with the accumulated le ive he 

















in the family household, emergencie tuneral has previously built up 
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Absence on sick leave or other approved ab 
sence will be charged first to the annual allowanc 
until it is fully utilized, and then charged to 
the accumulated leave 

The termination of an employee's employment 
means that all sick leave will be immediate 
and automatically canceled 

Absence due to the death of a member o; 
the immediate family or of the family hous 
hold will be allowed up to five days with full 
pay. Such absence is deductible from sick leav 
Any employee will be allowed up to one da 
plus traveling time, to attend the funeral of a 
iriend or acquaintance not in the immediat 
family. 

Absence to attend weddings of relatives oy 
triends is allowed, but is subject to deduction 
of the substitute’s pay 

No leave will be granted, with or without pa 
for extended vacations or other unlisted absenc« 
unless specifically authorized by the board 

When annual leave and accumulated leav 
have been used up, then additional sick leave for 
personal illness based on length of service in 
the schools, will be allowed subject to deduction 
equivalent to substitute’s pay as follows: 1 to 


$ vears’ service, none; 5 to 9 vears, 1 day for 


each vear's service; 10 to 19 vears, 2 davs for 
each year's service; 20 and up. maximum of 6 
days 


A BASIS OF SCHOOL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The Connecticut Association of Public Sct 
Superintendents through its Committee = or 
Policy, of which Supt. George R. Champlin, ot 
Windham, is chairman, has issued a statement 
of principles upon which the schools of the 
tate should he developed The tour basu ic il 


of the committee are as follows 


1. The dignity and value of the individual 
person are of foremost importance in the United 
States. This concept of the worth and im- 
portance of each person has a moral and spirit- 
ual basis. The fact that the individual and what 
happens to him is of the utmost importance 
must always be remembered. From this concern 
for the individual persow flows the lifeblood 
of democracy, and through the development of 


the talents of each individual comes its strength 


2. kreedom under law and order is basic to 


our society. We believe that under law as 
determined by common consent we can co- 
operatively develop a better way of life. The 
constitution and the constitutional process for 
change are based on this concept 


3. The effective functioning of free and inde 
pendent individuals is essential to our way of 
life. Each person must be free in many ways 
free to choose his lifework; free to enjoy the 
fruits of his labors: free to choose where he 
will live; free to worship God as he chooses 
free to learn; free to speak; free to make up 
his own mind on the basis of adequate know!l- 
edge. With these freedoms there goes also the 
responsibility of each person to exercise and 
use them properly. We shall perish as a free 
nation if our people do not exercise these end 
other freedoms or if these freedoms are 
curtailed. 


4. Fair play and concern for the other fellou 
are necessary for democratts living We find 
this concept in the Golden Rule. When the 
actions ef an individual threaten the life or 
liberty of his fellow citizens, that individual 
must restrain himself or be restrained by others 


These are four of the basic American ideals 
within the framework of which we must live 
from day to day and year to year, adjusting our 
way of living to meet the needs of the times 
yet always keeping in mind these basic ideals 
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As many as 40 pupils screened at a time. 
Specially-trained personnel NOT needed. 





The Maico F-1, Portable School Audiometer 


City & Zone— A cccinneninian 
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& THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 

w 890 Maico Bidg. + Mpls. 1, Minn. 

® Please send your brochure on “School Hearing Tests.” 
« 
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@ Name— — —_ : en 
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+ School or Dept. ——____ 
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95,000 


>) 
IN A CALIFORNIA 
HAYSTACK 


























The “haystack” is California’s 
1,600,000 public-school enroll- 
ment. The “‘needles”’ are the es- 
timated 95,000 California children 
with impaired hearing.* 


(*Yuba County Survey, March, 1949. The j 
Bureau of Special Education, California | 
State Department of Education.) 


The problem is to FIND these hard of hearing children— 
which California is doing! 


“Forty-one counties are known to have testing pro- 
grams,” writes Vivian Lynndelle, California Special Educa- 
tion Consultant. ‘Forty-five individual districts either have 
a complete program or have completed plans for such to 
begin this fall (1950).”” 


Maico is playing an active part in this forward-looking 
California program. No fewer than 184 Maico Audiometers 
are owned by schools and school systems of the state. 


Through this program California will avoid huge social 
and economic loss, because these 95,000 youngsters will 
eventually be able to carry on normal, useful adult lives 
in their communities. But even now, the systematic discovery 
of these hard of hearing children is preventing needless grade 
repetitions .. . saving California schools thousands of dollars 
and uncounted teaching hours. 


You, too, can end the waste of precious education funds. 
Maico hearing test equipment pays for itself in a matter of 
months. Write today for complete information on the 
modern (pure-tone) method of audiometric group-screening. 


GMO >) 


90% OF ALL AMERICA'S PRECISION 
HEARING TESTS ARE MADE WITH MAICO-BUILT AUDIOMETERS 
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See our 
Catalog 
in Sweet's 


PEABODY No. 260 


STEEL MOVABLE DESKS 







in New 
San “Jan Celsyn 
FINISH 


Here is efficiency, comfort and fine 
appearance combined in a practical, 
sturdy, steel movable desk with posi- 
tive adjustment features. It’s the Pea- 
body No. 260. Both seat and desk 
are adjustable, but—only persons 
responsible for seating can adjust 
them. There are no bolts, no butterfly 
nuts or parts that children can loosen. 


New Suntan Color Makes Class Rooms More 
Attractive . . .Finish Resists Scratches 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel 
Movable Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The 
desk tops, seats and backs are also given a CELSYN coating — a coating so 
hard and tough it resists scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for com- 
plete information on No. 260 Steel Movable Desks. 


Peabody Offers Full Line of 
Quality School Seating 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ 
and administrators’ desks and folding chairs. 
From this one manufacturer purchasers of school 
equipment can buy all necessary school furniture 
and be protected by the PEABODY ironclad guar- 
antee of superior quality, workmanship, material 


and correctness of design. 


Write today for the new 
PEABODY Catalog 





THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


BOX 1 


NORTH MANCHESTER, 


INDIANA 








Schools and School Districts 


A school district being an auxiliary of the 
state for purposes of education, the Missouri 
legislature may provide for its creation, control, 
and regulation without violating due process with 
respect to property rights of the district or prop- 
erty owners therein State ex rel. School Dist 
of Fulton v. Davis, 236 Southwestern reporter 
2d 301, Mo. 

The words “obligations and burdens,” as used 
in a special Idaho legislative act amending the 
special charter of a school district by authorizing 
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the annexation of additional territory to the dis 
trict and providing that the annexed territory 
should be subject to all benefits, obligations, and 
burdens of the district, would be construed as 
referring to the current, ordinary, and necessary 
expenses of the district, and not to the funded 
debt or bonded obligations of the district, and as 
so construed, the special act would not be un- 
constitutional as imposing a bonded indebtedness 
upon the annexed territory not in compliance with 
the Idaho statute. I.C. § 33-909; Ida. laws of 
1939, c. 92; Ida. constitution, art. 8, § 3 Com- 
mon School Dist. No. 2 of Nez Perce County v. 
District No. 1 of Nez Perce County, 227 Pacific 
reporter 2d 947, Ida 


School District Government 
An independent school district in levying a tax 
for school purposes during the first year of its 


existence has the power to provide by taxation 
for the discharge of obligations incurred by its 
predecessor even though such obligations antedates 
the organization of the school district. A.C.L.A. 
1949, §37-3-53.—In re Haines Independent 
School District’s Delinquent Taxes, 12 Alaska 662, 
Alaska 


Teachers 


Where the experience of the principals of various 
schools in Jefferson County, W. Va., the number 
of teachers supervised, and duties assigned to and 
performed by each of them were materially 
different at each school, and none of the prin- 
cipals had exactly the same experience, the same 
number of teachers, the same teaching hours each 
day, or the same duties to perform, a provision 
of the statute that advanced salaries shall be uni 
form throughout the district for teachers holding 
similar credentials and in the same classification as 
to experience and duties, did not apply to the ele 
mentary school teacher and principal. W. Va. Acts 
of 1947, c. 75, art. 7, §2; W. Va. Acts of 1941, 
c. 31, art. 7, §§ 25, 30.— State ex rel Payne \ 
Board of Education of Jefferson County, ¢ 
Southeastern reporter 2d 579, W. Va 

Provisions in the Teacher Retirement and State 
Employees Retirement Amendments to the Texas 
constitution that the recipients of such retirement 
fund shall not be eligible for any other pension 
retirement funds means that teachers may not 
receive pensions payable out of state employees 
retirement fund or any other fund, and that state 
employees may not receive pensioas payable out 
of teachers retirement fund or any other fund. 
Vernon’s annotated civil statutes, arts. 2922-1, 
6228 a. Vernon's annotated statates, Texas con- 
stitution, art. 3, § 48a, art. 16, § 62a Board of 
Trustees of Emp. Retirement System of Texas v. 
Farrar, 236 Southwestern reporter 2d 663, Tex 
Civ. App 


> 


HELP FOR THE ACADEMIC 
STUDENTS 

In Peekskill, N. Y., over a period of years 
considerable attention has been given to the 
development of a curriculum for nonacademic 
students in the junior high school. Students with 
I.Q.’s in the normal or better than normal range 
were being neglected because they seemed to 
get along without much special help. Standard 
reading tests showed a number of students with 
considerable spread between their reading ability 
and their capacity to learn. One pupil had an 
I.Q. of 105, but the reading ability of a student 
of the fifth grade. Another pupil had an 1.Q 
of 101 but his grade score in reading was 6.1 

Principal G. Leroy Hart reports that these 
students were trying to do academic work and 
might possibly be college material. They were 
working under a serious handicap. Either their 
academic achievement was poor or they had to 
work very hard. These pupils were placed in 
special sections, one for the seventh grade and 
one for the eighth grade. They received special 
help from the English teacher, as well as from 
the teachers in other subjects. Some of the 
eventh-grade group received additional help by 
attending a remedial reading class in place of 
study hall. Students are selected for these sec- 
tions on the basis of test results and teacher 
judgment. 

The new plan has worked successfully. It gives 
help to the student who can profit most from it 
Results cannot readily be determined until the 


end of the school year when further tests will 
be given 
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NOW... Ss Educational Plan Includes 


Scientific net Y Planning Service 





'S Kitchen-Laundry Planning Specialists will help you plan 
modern Home Economics classrooms around the convenient Work-Saving Centers 


pioneered and developed by the thotpoint Home Economics Institute. 


¢ Most schools today recognize the fact that modern electric home appliances 


play an increasingly important part in bringing Better Living to 





4 becoming more and more prevalent, your students should know about 


Modern American Homes. With all-electric kitchens and home laundries 








the operation of these modern electric servants. It follows, naturally, that to teach them 
properly, your major electric appliances must be the most modern and should be 
equipped with the newest features. In addition, they should be taught in uncrowded 


classrooms, scientifically arranged for proper teaching. 


You owe it to yourself, and to your students, to make your Home Economics 

Laboratory a credit to the school. Why not call in a Hotpoint Kitchen-Laundry | 

Planning Specialist, while school is closed for the summer, and have him = 
help you plan a scientifically arranged, modern Home Economics 


classroom. Just return the coupon and your inquiry will be 
promptly answered and with no obligation. 


eee ee ee ar ee Te Eee ee 7 
: Kitchen and Laundry Planning Dept. S.BJ. ' 
| HOTPOINT INC. ; 
i 5600 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois ; 
} We are interested in learning more about your Kitchen-Laundry Planning } 
1 Service. ‘ 
} Nome ; 
School H 
} 00 
: Address ' 
i ieenaeedaienenentnieemeemiindiememaimammnal j 
RANGES + REFRIGERATORS + DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALLS® + WATER HEATERS + FOOD (A General Electric Affiliate) 


FREEZERS + AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS + ROTARY IRONERS + CABINETS 5600 West Taylor Street * Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Take a tip se Hinsdale High! 


on - 





Stretch your space and appropriation with FoldeR-Way® 


Automatic FOLDING PARTITIONS by Richards-Wilcox 


In these photographs taken at Hinsdale Community High School, 
Hinsdale, Ill., you can readily see how Richards-Wilcox FoldeR-Way 
folding partitions provide greatest flexibility to given areas of space. 


You can see how the partitions close 


to isolate the boys’ and girls’ 


gym classes from each other. Also, how the FoldeR-Way partition 
opens for conference games, and similar events, making the com- 
plete gym one vast playing arena and gallery. 


: But you can’t see these EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


1. Fully Automatic. All folding, unfold- 
ing, locking, unlocking, and sound-proof- 
ing operations are accomplished by the 
electric operator and its auxiliary mech- 4 
anism. You merely turn the switch key — 
R.W. does the rest. 


2. Positive, Silent Action Roller Chain 
Drive. Will not slip, stretch, or break. 


3. Friction-Proof Track. Ball-bearing 5. 
hanger wheels are machined to provide 
a line contact with the %” round cold- 


rolled steel bar runways of the track, 
assuring minimum friction and silent op- 
eration 


. Gymnasium Doors Are Full Three 


Inches Thick Over Entire Area. This 
provides flush surface similar to a solid 
wall. Eliminates protruding butt-hinges 
in players contact zone below seven 
foot level 


Fully Automatic Floor Seals. Self-ad 
justing to uneven spots in floor. No levers 
or manual effort required to operate 


For further information about R-W FoldeR-Way Automatic Folding 





Partitions, write, phone or u 







Automatic Partition in Hinsdale Community High 


‘ t fr : 
oe _ | ol pod “ Arvin High School, Arvin 
hools ' ' 
ot right, or write for . 
address of installation High School, Brookline, M 
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Kinkaid School Gymnasium, Houston, Texas Opening: 71’ x 21 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S. A 


ure our nearest office 


See onR-W FoldeR-Way Kent State University, Kent, Ohio -Opening: 114’ x 20/ 


, 


School, Hinsdale, Ill Opening: 127° x 28 
California Opening: 143’ x 26’ 


, 


ARM 2 Openings: 100° x 20° and 130’ x 20° 
necrest you Banks School, Bay City, Michigan Opening: 50’ x 18’ 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ©. 


ee Twat strong 


* Bronches in al! principal cities 
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HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS IN 
1950-51 


The National Child Labor Committee reports 
that the U. S. Census summary reveals that 
increasing numbers of school-age children are 
employed, full or part time. This is especially 
marked for 16- and 17-year-olds. Since June, 
1950, the number of school-age children at work 
has been higher each month, than for the cor 
responding month of the previous year 

Concerned about this rise in teen-age em 
ployment, the Committee has sought to find out 
whether the figures reflected primarily part-tim 
work or whether there had been a_ noticeabk 
increase in children leaving school for full-time 
iobs 

\ questionnaire was sent to school superin 
tendents in 226 cities inquiring about the situ- 
ation. Replies were received trom 137 cities in 
43 states. In a total of 198 replies, slightly over 
half reported a noticeable increase in the number 
of students dropping out of school. Forty-nin 
stated that this began in the fall of 1950, and 
15 reported it had become more marked since 
December 

A midwestern city reported that in 10 senior 
high schools with an enrollment of 9700, the 
loss for a four-month period was 269; during the 

ame period in 1948-49 it was 187. A small cit 
in an eastern state reported 17 dropouts amor 


boys in December-January, 1949-50, and 32 ir 
December- Januar 1950-51. One midwest cit 
reported ¢ dropouts in 1951 compared wit! 
in i 
The increase in school leaving was most marked 
among boys. In the 85 repli $9 said that the 
increase was primarily among boy he ages at 


vhich the increase was most marked were 1 
and 17 yvears 

Although increased employment opportuniti 
was listed most often as of first importance 
chool leaving expectation ol the draft wa 
mentioned frequently as one factor in the situa 
tion. Econom.c need came third as a contributing 
iuse. Other reasons listed were lack of inter 

d general restlessness, insecurity, and tensior 


Comments by 106 school authorities indicated 
i deep concern as to the reasons that prompt 
tudents to leave school. Foremost among. the 


‘gestions for combating adverse trends were 
those relating to guidance and counseling servic« 
changes in the curriculum, work with parent 
ind students, and promotional devices to empha 
ize the importance of staying in school. About 
three quarters of the replies stressed the need 
or increased and improved guidance service 
Curriculum changes, mentioned in more tha 
half of the replie reflected the belief that 
tudents want education that seems worth whil 
to them, pertinent to the world they live in 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The Boyd County, Ky., schools have employed 
a upervisor of elementary education tor the 
county for the school year 1951-52. The new 
official will make it possible to insure a mort 
uniform program of instruction and will effect a! 
improvement in the achievement level of elemen 
tary pupils 

The board has voted to adopt a more adequat 
health program for the school year 1951 
through a co-operative contract with the Boyd 
County health department. Formerly the local 
board had been compelled to depend upon the 
charity work which the health department had 
time to do for rural children 
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NEW BOOKS 
This Happened in Pasadena 


By David Hulburd. Cloth, 166 pp., $2. 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

This book tells in detail the story of the 
employment in April, 1948, of Willard E. Goslin 
as superintendent of schools at Pasadena, Calif.; 
of his services during the next two and a half 


50. The 


years as chief executive of the schools; of the 
citizens’ movement against him which led to a 
demand on the part of the employing board 


the immediate 
resignation ac 


and finally of 
ended in the 


for his resignation; 
happenings which 


cepted November 21, 1950. The viewpoint of the 
book is that of a lay observer intensely in- 
terested in the welfare of education and con- 


vinced of the need of accepting completely expert 
professional leadership in the development of 
school policies and programs. 
The story is an exceedingly 
because it is the story of a 
democratic school government 
a board of education which wanted a_ very 
modern school system but backed down when 
the going got hard; of a community which al 
lowed a small and noisy minority of doubtful 
purposes to cause it to vote down needed finan 
cial support of the schools, and later to give 
consent by silence to the undermining of the 
superintendent and to his dismissal. It is the 
failure too of a superintendent who took the early 
agreement of the board in his recommendations 
as complete acceptance of himself as an expert. 


unpleasant one 
tragic failure of 
the failure of 


Mr. Goslin went to Pasadena in the expecta 
tion that he would have a free hand to introduce 
a number of needed reforms, to develop the 


reorganization of the elementary and secondary 
schools, to make changes in the curriculum, and 
to introduce new teaching practices. He took 


the promises and the early support of the board 


at face value. Later events showed that, with 
the exception of one woman member, the board 
did not gain solid convictions concerning the 


innovations and reforms which he introduced in 
rapid succession and without much advance 
preparation. When the opposition broke out, the 
support of the members broke down. Dr. Goslin 
overestimated the support of the teaching and 
supervisory staffs, which included enough op 
ponents to him to give the lay groups heading 


the so-called School Development Council, com 
fort and aid in their operations. In his final act 
Dr. Goslin deserves commendation for his courag« 


ind willingness to accept democratically the duty 
to resign when he was no longer wanted 
What happened in the Pasadena 
hard to believe of an_ intelligent 
community. The charges that 
promoting Communism and_ Socialism were 
proved to be silly. Only one subject in the 
high school was objected to on grounds of 
parental rights and of conscience — sex hvgiene 
The detail of the opposition was largely centered 
iround the added costs, the redistricting of the 
city, and above all plain personal antagonism 
The book does not include any evidence of a 
“far-reaching plot” to injure the schools. The 
one outside force which entered into the fight 
was a discredited New York outfit which can 
hardly be taken seriously 
The book makes clear 
education deserves serious 
of the superintendent's 
to initiate the demand 
parently the members 


S¢ hools is 
American 
the schools were 


board of 
for its use 
from the city 
for his resignation. Ap 
were willing to let a 
telegram do what they were unwilling to do 
face to face with Dr. Goslin. Nor does the 
telegram state a valid reason for discharging a 
high school executive. By implication it does 
idmit that the board, as the responsible author 
ity, had let the situation get out of hand, and 
that it desired to rid itself of a man who was 
doing what he had been hired to do two and a 


that the 
criticism 
absence 


half years before 

The book is compelling in its interest. The 
second edition should drop the unnecessary 
“publisher's note,” and replace it with a decent 
index 
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HILLYARD FLOOR CARE in the BLUEPRINTS 
at the RICE INSTITUTE 





This recently completed field house is an excellent example of the way 
functional floor design, coupled with proper Hillyard treatment 
materials, is meeting present educational needs for beautiful floors 


that BASICALLY assure future, 


low cost maintenance. 


From blueprint planning, through every stage of construction, archi- 
tects, flooring contractors and school planners relied freely on the 


counsel of the Hillyard Maintaineer in the Texas territory. 


Chose 


only those Hillyard products specialized for the type of floor. 


Countless schools, universities, 








Whether you are planning a new 
old one—our experienced 
get their helpful suggest 


Maintaineers are at your service 
ons BEFORE you act. Advice is FREE. 


... on your staff not your payroll 


clubs, factories, institutions, hotels, 


hospitals for many years have relied on approved Hillyard Care. 
We'd like to show you its cost-saving advantages. 


OUR FLOOR EXPERTS WILL HELP YOU. 


‘dressing up” an 
It is wise to 


building, remodeling, or ’ 


WRITE FOR CURRENT LITERATURE TODAY 


Hillyard Chemical Co. 


St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. A-6 1 
| Please send me FREE current catalog information on approved 
| Hillyord Floor products. I 
l PRIN. ccccccorsssecsrenceseccsoncoscesnsonscnsnsssneeinscnannsnte FD cecncuscnensansnensenseesensess 1 
| i 
en ssneneseenenepenatnonsonanssunsenpssneosesossovessnnecssneossenessoesee 7 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
’ osep ’ issour | I weisssanstisibsisisnsiianscialiesipsiliiiitnitiiniinaaiianiiaisitseinniemaniemnneneainats se | 
Branches in Principal Cities | j 
| City State “ 
Die dinminmainainamniemdinamniaananea 


Federal Funds for Education, 1948-49 
and 1949-50 


By C. D. Hutchins and Myrtis Keels 
72 pp., 25 cents. Bulletin No. 3, 1950. l 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C 

This bulletin provides detailed information on 
the fiscal aspects of federal participation in 
American education. It reports that during 1948-49 
the various departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment spent $3,686,294 for education on the ele- 
mentary, higher, and adult levels. During the 
same period, the sum of $56,709,737 was allocated 
to the states for various purposes of assistance, 
and property in the amount of $200,015,264 was 
transferred to educational institutions from federal 
surpluses. During the same period, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture spent a total of $143,430,189 
for federal assistance to local and state educational 


Paper, 
S. Office 
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systems 
veterans amounted to 
department of its activity, 


$3,058,5 
the 


78,230. 
report 


Federal allocations for the education of 
In every 
indicates 


that the Federal Government's aid to education is 


growing in amount and in importance. 


Business-Industry-Education Day in 
Manchester, N. H. 


Paper, 29 pp. 
cation of Manchester, N. H. 


Published by the board of edu- 


This report, prepared by Austin J. McCaffrey, 
superintendent of schools, contains a summary ol 


the activities in connection 


with the business- 


industry-education day program. One of the plans 
included the selection of an outstanding business- 
man to speak at an evening meeting on the prob- 
lems of industry and education. The teachers were 


guests of 11 business organizations of the city 
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AFTER TREMCO 101 





YOU, T00, CAN STOP 
WATER PENETRATION 


HIS is the penthouse 

of the Hall Building 
in Vancouver, B. C.—a 
multi-storied office build- 
ing. Two walls of the 
building were concrete 
rendered over hollow 
tile as was the penthouse 
shown above. In driving 
rain the moisture pene- 




















last for years without attention. 


art that requires “know-how.” 





solve such problems at low cost. 












No. 7 for full details. 
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trated to the interior of the building. Also 
joints of the glazed tile copings leaked. 

Tremco’'s E. S. Bignell recommended treat- 
ment consisting of patching insecure areas 
in the wall, neutralizing and priming all 
surfaces with a clear resinous primer and 
following with twe coats of Tremco 101 
Mastic sprayed to previde a heavy, elastic, 
impervious covering. New copper flash- 
ings and copings replaced troublesome tiles 

The result is beautiful to look at and 
entirely satisfactory. Experience tells us 
that a job like this—done art low cost—will 


To deal with water penetration is an 
trained Tremco Man to show you how to 
TREMCO 101 MASTIC COMPOUND 


AVAILABLE IN VARIETY OF COLORS. MAY 
BE BRUSHED, SPRAYED OR TROWELLED 


24. = 


For use over brick, concrete, stucco, cement block, 
stone, and other surfaces. Write for A. I. A. File 


TREMCO 


Products and Methods 


for Building Maintenance 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


& The board of education at Great Neck, N. Y., 
has adopted a salary schedule which is consider- 
ably above the New York State minimum. Begin- 
ning teachers will be paid $3,000 and the maxi- 
mum will be $6,800. 

®& Clinton, Iowa. The board of directors has 
approved a $300 increase in the salary schedule 
for 1951-52. The schedule which provides for 
$100 annual increments, has a minimum of $2,70: 
and a maximum of $3,800 for teachers holding a 
bachelor’s degree. Teachers holding a master’s 
degree are paid a minimum of $2,900 and a 
maximum of $4,200. 

® Carlsbad, N. Mex. The school board has 
increased its budget for 1951-52 to permit an 
additional $240 cost-of-living adjustment for 
teachers during the next year. This payment is 
in addition to the present $240 cost-of-living 
increment and the annual experience increment 
of $7 . ; 

& St. Louis, Mo. All teachers have received 
salary increases, ranging from $100 to $400 per 
year, effective September 1. Under the schedulk 
teachers holding bachelor’s degrees start at $2,401 
and go to the maximum of $4,600 in annual 
steps of $200. Holders of master’s degrees start 
at $2,600 and go to $4,800 in 12 years 

® Topeka, Kans. Teachers in rural high schools 
have been given salary increases ranging from 
$3 to $400 per year. Cost-of-living increa 
of 12 and 15 per cent have been given t 
Highland teachers. In addition to the increase 
the base pay scale has been raised from $2,460 
to $2,800. 

& F] Paso, Tex. The school board has approved 
salary increases for teachers amounting. to 
$208,000. Teachers receiving the maximum salary 
under the schedule will receive a $108 across 
the board increase of $212 
under the Gilmer law of $5 
days’ work from August 2 
1951. 

®& The school board of Lincoln, Neb., has ap 
proved annual salary increases averaging $444.4: 
for directors and co-ordinators; $495.74 for ele 
mentary principals; $530.50 for secondary prin 
cipals; $436.42 for elementary assistant principals; 
and $436.42 for secondary assistants 


2, a regular raise 
4, and $50 for jive 
7 to September 1 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS 


> Burorp Fisurr, of Iola, Kans., has beer ected su 

perintendent of schoo at Chanute, t icceed James B 

Hatton 

® Russert R. Myer f Lone Wolf, Okla, ha 

elected superintendent of ho« it Granite 

® Raymono Beau Hendersor lowa, has accepted 

the superintenden at Cleg 

®& Bernarp R. Feixema, of Hosper Iowa, has bee 

elected superintendent of scho it Hawarden, to succeed 

W. N. Grimes 

®> Cuartes Haun, of Zearing, Iowa, has been ele 
perintendent of schools at Ackley 

& E. W. Wirrtams, of Ladora, Iowa, has been elected 
perintendent of schoc at Hopkinton, to eed Johr 

E. Hewett 

& Ivan S. Davi { Merrill. Mich.. has resigned to 

accept the iperintendency at Ga 

>! W Ketso { Dibt Okla ha be ‘ ted 

perintendent of hools at Granite 

& Supt. | G. Mouser, of Eufaula, Okla, has beet 

re-elected for } ninth tern 

& Super. Ricuarp Burcu f Elk City, Okla as bee 


re-elected for another three 


®& Cuarres W. Carter, of Rock Island, Ill., has be 


elected superintendent of scho« it Wayland, t icceed 
John H 

& Surr. I Ketcnum, of Vinita, Okla, has been 
re-elected f } f th term 


> Crarence W. Grier has been elected superintendent 


at Gorman Tex to succeed T. W. Beard 


SCHOOL 


®&> Wittiam M. Councett, formerly athletic director at 
Western Reserve University, has been appointed to the 
newly created position of director of business affairs for 
the public schools of Parma, Ohio. The new position has 
been created by the board to provide Supt. Carl C. 
Byers with assistance in the supervision of business affairs, 
including school buildings, school grounds, and transpor- 
tation 

Previous to his service at Western Reserve University, 
Mr. Councell served as business manager of the Fast 
Cleveland schools for 16 years, and was in charge of 
the operation of the Shaw Stadium. 

®& Joun Frecnetre, of Escanaba, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Merrill, to succeed 
Ivan S. Davis 

& Supr. J. O. Teastey, of Cameron, Mo., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

> Rex B. Suitn, of Augusta, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent at Holt, Mich., to succeed Benton Yates 
> James L. Borovcn, of Marne, Mich has been 


' 


elected superintendent at Mattawan, to succeed Manley 

Van Voorhees 

®& Argtuvr Laturop has been elected superintendent of 

schools of Barry County, Mich 

& Pav | Bennett, of Waynedale, Ind has been 

elected superintendent of the Wayne township § schools 

ear Fort Wayne. Lawrence A. Warner succeeds Mr 

Bennett at Waynedale 

& Super. T. G. Burns, of Clear Lake, Iowa, has been 

re-elected for a three-year term 

& Supt. W. H. Cason, of Cynthiana, Ky., has 
elected for the school year 1951-52 

> J]. Bernarp Mircnert, of Anderson, Mo., has been 
ted superintendent of schools at Houston, Mo 

& Super. Morcan Povutretre, of Antigo, Wis., has been 

re-elected for a three-year term, at an increase in salary 

& Dre. Owrn F. Hirt, of Orangeburg, N. Y., has been 


4 


been 


} 1 to the newly reated position of business adr 
r of the hools of New Britain, Conn. He was 
ed for a three-year term, at a salary of $6,000 per 
®& Howarn Rankin has been elected superintendent of 
at Zearing, Iowa 
> WwW RR. Gopwtn, of Hutchinson, Kan has been 
lected superintendent of schools at Topeka, Kan to 
eed Kenneth McFarland. Mr. Godwin was elected for 
1 two-year term, at a salary of $11,000 
®& Dre Rov A. Hinperman has been elected deputy 


erintend 


ent of schools at Denver, Colo. He has been a 
ber of the school staff since 1936 

& Guy Haremcton has been elected president of the 

hool beard at Santa Fe, N. Mex 

& De Joun M. Dorsey, president of the school board 

it Highland Park, Mich., has been re-elected to the board 
the next year 

& Grorcr A. Trmone has been re-elected for a seven 

year term as a member of the New York City board of 

ducation. He has been a member of the board since 

4¢ AvoustIne Rocrers has been elected acting head 

the Bureau of Plant Operation and Maintenance, to 
eed Harold D. Hynds. He had been a deputy super 

ntendent for the past 21 years 

& Supr. Lirovn Sexton, of Lyons, Neb... has been re 

‘ ted for a three-vear term 








© Grower A. Donanvur has been elected superintendent 


hools at Decatur, Neb 
& Joun B. Henpersuor, of Newington. Conn. has re- 
gned accept the erintendency at Wakefield, Mass 
Mr Hendershot w was reported as retiring, is still a 
5 ne mar able and w ng to yitinue in the difficult 


many years to come 


SUPERINTENDENT McFARLAND 
RESIGNS 

Supt. Kenneth McFar 
land, of Topeka, Kans., 
has resigned after nine 
year of service. to a 
cept a position as educa 
tional consultant and 
turer for the Genera 
Motors Corporation. His 
successor will take office 
August 1, 1951 

Dr McFarland ha 
been widely acclaimed a 


1 speaker on educat 


to business and industr 
$ groups. His new positior 
* will enable him to devote 
ton h entire time to pul 
> 


speaking. He plan 
live with his family 
® a 100-acre stock farm a 


Dr. McFarland the edge of Topeka 
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Boys will be Boys... 
so Doors should be 


| WELDWOOD! 


af 
ba 


(id 


When normal young boys want “out” after school, it's “Gang- 
way!” Feet fly...elbows swing...hands push. Pretty tough 
on doors sometimes. 


THE WELDWOOD FIRE DOOR carries 
Underwriters’ Label for all Class B and 
C openings. Has incombustible Kaylo* 
core with special construction and fire- 
proofed edge banding. Standard flush 
faces are handsome birch veneers. Wide 


And what does this call for? Weldwood Flush Doors! 


Weldwood Flush Doors have everything your school needs. 


DURABILITY = there's no doubt about the ability of Weldwood 


Doors to “take it.” variety of other fine hardwood faces 

ies ; available on special order. Safe. Beau- 
APPEARANCE — their beautiful hardwood faces put Weld- tiful. Maximum durability. Dimension- 
wood Doors at the head of the class. ally stable. Easily-manageable. 


FIRE RESISTANCE — both the Weldwood doors described at 

the right are highly fire-resistant and heat-resistant. The 

THE WELDWOOD STAY-STRATE DOOR 
is similar to the Weldwood Fire Door, 
PERFECT BALANCE freedom from warpage. Will not stick but the edge banding is not fireproofed. 
Recommended for use where a labeled 
door is not specified, but where fire 
resistance is a desirable advantage. 


Same wide variety of beautiful hard- 
advantages. Always specify WELDWOOD. wood facings. 


Weldwood Fire Door carries the Underwriters’ Label. 


or jam. 


In fact, no other school doors on the market offer you so many 


*Rea. Trademark, Owens-Illinois Glass Co, 


® 
wt goo reet corte | afehy’ WELDWOOD FLUSH DOORS 
carries the most complete line of flush 
doors on the market including the se 
famous Weldwood Fire Doors, Weld- Manufactured and distributed by 


Honeycomb Doors, Menge! hoi: | UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


core Doors, Mengel and Algoma 


Lumber Core Doors, 158" and 1%. 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. We 


with a variety of both foreign and 


Branches in Principal Cities e Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas 


domestic face veneers. 





Dealers Everywhere 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 





JOSEPH BAKER 


ARCHITECT 
Only “Common Sense” Schools 


EXPERT ON MINIMAL BUDGET CONSTRUCTION 


NEWARK, OHIO 








LOUIS N. BALLUFF 


Architect — Engineer 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Illinois 





BELING ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DESIGNERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING, ELECTRICAL, 
PLUMBING AND SEWAGE TREATMENT SYSTEMS 
FOR NEW AND EXISTING SCHOOL 
MOLINE PEORIA BURLINGTON 
ILLINOIS ILLINOIS lIOWA 





F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 





BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 


Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect ALA. 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 
of School Systems 


Box 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 





Specializing in School Buildings 


EVERETT |. BROWN CO. 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
640 Insurance Bidg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 





STANLEY BROWN 


ARCHITECT 


Licensed in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana 


3851 Cedar Springs Dallas, Texas 


SCHOOL BONDS 


®& The voters of Parma, Ohio, have been asked 


to approve a proposed bond issue of $2 


tor a new school building program. The center 
classroom unit of the new Parma senior high 
school, costing $2,000,000, is under 


60 





ind is being paid for trom the remainder 
$3,000,000 bond issue of November, 1949 


RSO 00" 


construction 


DAVID GILL 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Functional & Economical Site Planning 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE ° CHICAGO 





JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 
Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 





WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Architects — Engineers 
Contemporary School Planning 


Board of Education Building St. Lovis, Mo. 





Wm. R. McCoy, ALA. D. Clarence Wilson, A.1.A. 


McCOY & WILSON 
ARCHITECTS 


School Building A Specialty 


Rooms 201-206 — 1108\2 Main Street 
MT. VERNON ILLINOIS 





ROBT. A. MILLER 
ARCHITECT 
OREGON & WASHINGTON 


420 EQUITABLE BLDG. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 





RAYMOND A. ORPUT 


and Associates 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Educational Building Specialists 


Suite 620, Empire Building 
School Architect Rockford, Illinois 





WAYNE M. WEBER 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 


Contemporary School Buildings 


STAR BUILDING TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 






The $2,850,000 issue is necessary 


the high school building. It will provide for such 


necessary school and community features as an 
auditorium, a gymnasium, a school library, ad- 
ministrative office i little theater, equipment 







SCHOOL 


and furnishings for the building, and sidewalks, 


of the 


to comple te 


driveways, and landscaping. The present high 
school will become a junior high school housing 
grades seven, eight, and nine, and the Ridge Road 
School, now housing grades seven and eight, will 
become an elementary school. 
& The Pinellas County, Fla., board of education 
has sold $2,000,000 in school bonds, at 100.04 
for a 2.9 per cent coupon. 
& School Dist. No. 116, Champaign County, 
Ill., has sold $279,000 in school bonds, due 195: 
69, at a net interest cost of 1.739 per cent. 
®& The Independent School Dist. of LeMars 
lowa, has sold $220,000 in school bonds to 
Chicago bankers, at a price of 101.31 for a 
per cent coupon. 


®& The voters of Forest Grove, Ore., have ap 
proved a bond issue in the amount of $680,00 
for new school construction. The program calls 
for a new union high school plant and a gym 
nasium for school and community use. The 
union high school district is well able to afford 
the new construction. It has a valuation of 
$5,441,880 and there is a small indebtedness 
outstanding. 


®& The voters of Normandy, Mo., at an April 
school election approved a proposal to raise 
the school levy from 61 cents to $3.07. At a 
previous election the proposal failed to attain 
a two-thirds majority by eight votes. The success 
of the second election was due to the publicity 
program carried out among the school patron 
The day before the election, the parents ot 
every school pupil received a postal card from 
their child in the child's own handwriting 
asking them to turn out for the election and 
to vote for the levy. Some 5000 pupils partici 
pated in writing the cards 

The levy was won by the co-operation of all 
the schools, the parents, and the public. While 
the opposition lost 38 votes, the advocates of 
the levy gained 1266. The new voters, all of 
them in favor of the levy, were brought to 


the polls by the determined effort that was made 


®& The Erie, Pa., school district has sold $700,006 

in school bonds to New York bankers at 100.29 

for 1.75 per cent coupons 

®& School District 63, Renville County, Minn 

has sold $930,000 bonds with an interest cost o! 

2.8436 per cent for 1954 to 1970 maturities and 
for the 1971-80 maturities 

® New York bankers have bought $850,000 in 

chool bonds issued by East Grand Rapids, Mict 

it an interest cost of 1.748 per cent 


& The city of Lincoln, Neb., has voted $6, 

in bonds to finance a ten-year, school-plant im 
provement program. The first count indicates that 
the bonds carried by better than a two to one 
vote The chool 


couraged. John P. Senning, president of the school 


iuthorities are greatly en 


board, has expressed his opinion that the vote 1 
in expression of confidence in the Lincoln school 
system and a demand on the part of the com 
munity for the best kind of education 

®& The Marshfield, Wis., board of education ha 
sold $ 000 in school bonds to Chicago banker 
it 100.3689 for 144 per cent coupons, due 195 
to 1971 
®& The Boyd Count K\ board of education 
has voted to take the necessary 
the consent of the voters for an increase in the 
legal tax rate from $1.5 





teps to obtain 


) to §$ The new tax 
rate is needed at the present time to provid 
new buildings, the remodeling of existing build 
ings, and the purchase of new equipment. It 1 
estimated that the new levy will provide ap 
proximately $650,006 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS jor 
School-Business EXECUTIVES 


Heating, Ventilating, and Air 
Conditioning Guide 





Prepared by a Committee of Engineers. Cloth, 
1456 pp., $7.50. American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, New York 10, N. Y 

This 29th annual editien of the “Guide” of the 
American Heating Engineers Society continues the 
traditional high professional level set by the 
Society. It contains all the basic data needed for 
designing heating, ventilation, and air conditioning 
installations, and adds the newest scientific and 
practical findings determined by research and ex 
perience. The schoolman will be pleased that the 
engineers have set up human comfort and health 
as the purpose of their work which are to be 
considered above all elements of cost and economy 
and above any achievements of science and 
technology 

The technical data section of the Guide has 
entirely a new statement, based on new research, 
on thermodynamics; the chapter on Heat Transfer 
has been revised to provide a simplified but ex 
tended series of tables and formulas; the chapter 
on Heating Load has been expanded to include 
new methods of computing heat losses from base 
ment floors on the ground; the gas industry has 
provided new materials on Automatic (gas) Fuel 
Burning Equipment; new findings for simplified 
Panel Heating system design are given, et 

The book is a needed tool in the school business 
departme nt 


Lighting and the Nation’s Welfare 


Paper, 24 pp., 25 cents per copy. National 
Intormation Committee on Lighting, Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 

This is an argument for better lighting to im- 
prove production in industry and office work, to 
prevent accidents, and to raise public satety. A 
section is devoted to the usefulness of good 
lighting in schools and colleges 


School Plant and Equipment 


Compiled by a committee headed by Nelson I 
Viles. Paper, 69 pp., $1.50. Bulletin No. 1, Feb 
ruary, 1951. Published by the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, DC 

\ review of the literature for the period from 
January, 1948, through July, 1950, covering (1 
school plant programs, (2) planning procedures 

$) space and facility requirements, (4) trend in 
materials and design, (5) mechanical facilities 
6) financing, (7) operation and management, and 

8) research needed in the school plant field. 


Bi-weekly School Law Letter 


Published and edited by R. R 
Laramie, Wyo. Price, $12 per veatr 

The author, editor, and publisher of this new 
periodical is dean of the University of Wvoming 
College of Law and coauthor with Paul Mort et 
the book, The Law and Public Education. The 
purpose is to discuss significant recent court de 
cisions in the field of public school administration 
The first issue is devoted to the nonliability of 
school districts for torts; the second takes up 
teachers’ eontracts; the third examines the M¢ 
Collum Case and the legality of released-time 
programs of religious education 


Hamilton, 


School Planning 


Compiled by Kenneth Reid, A.JI.A. Cloth, 
quarto, 456 pp., $8. F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
New York, N. Lp 














3 Gyms in 1 Horn Folding Partitions and Gym Seats 


Horn Folding Gym Seats for Fieldhouse Installation 


HORN 


FOLDING GYM SEATS 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 


and 


FOLDING STAGES 


Save Space, Labor and Time 
with the handy HORN 
FOLDING STAGES. WRITE 
FOR FREE FOLDERS. 


The present book consists of significant articles 
and the striking, well-planned school buildings 
published during the past five years in the Archi 
tectural Record. The work is divided into three 
sections: (1) building types and problems related 
to their planning and construction; (2) special 
buildings and their planning; (3) time-saving 
standards and requirements for special aspects of 
room planning, electrical equipment, stairways, 
lighting, etc. In spite of a certain lack of organiza- 
tion and a well-balanced plan of presentation, the 
book provides a valuable overview of the best 
recent architectural solutions of the basic prob 
lems of providing educationally effective building 
areas for modern schools. There are necessarily 
inconsistencies and contradictions, but the book 
is distinctly worth while if only from the stand 
point of providing good photographic examples 
of school building exteriors and interiors and 
layouts of classrooms, lighting systems, sound con- 
trol systems, construction, etc. 
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2 Level Seating With Horn Folding Gym Seats 
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Horn Folding Gym Seats Utilize Stage Space 


Utilize Your Gym Space 


Horn Folding Gym Seats and Horn 
Folding Stages, approved in 48 states, 
will meet your every requirement. 
Comfortable, Safe, Convenient and 
Engineered for maximum efficiency, 
HORN FOLDING GYM SEATS are 
custom built in a new and modern 
factory to exacting specifications. 
HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR 
COPY OF THE NEW HORN CAT- 
ALOG? WRITE TODAY AND GET 
THE FACTS ON “UTILIZING 
GYM SPACE”. 










HORN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Division of Horn Industries 
FORT DODGE, IOWA, U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1909 


Perhaps one point deserves a mention: Every 
tvpe of recent experiment is included in the book 
and there is no criticism of the ultimate per- 
formance educationally or architecturally of ideas 
which may reasonably be questioned from the 
standpoint of ultimate possible economy. 


A Report on an Administrative Survey 
of the U. S. Office of Education 


Compiled by Francis S. Chase and G. M. Morris. 
Paper, 82 pp. Published by Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

This report of the extensive survey of the pur- 
poses and the program of the U. S. Office of 
Education, conducted by John D. Corcoran, of the 
Public Administration Service, recommends a 
streamlined organization which is less compart- 
mentalized and more certain to give service to the 
states and local communities 
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HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 


Huntington, Indiana * 


C] Please send Neo-Shine Wax sample. 
C] Send free copy of “101 Floor Hints” 


booklet. Have salesman call. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


FORT MADISON ENLARGES 
BUILDINGS 


(Concluded from page 33) 


cluding the gymnasiums. At no time will it 
be necessary to have exposed speaker cords or 
other wires on the floors. 

Electric impulse clocks in all reoms operate 
from a central master clock in the office of 
the principal. Six program circuits operate 
from the central clock system whereby six 
separate bell schedules are maintained for 
varying dismissal and take-up times for the 
different grade levels. 

A complete new fire alarm system has been 
installed in the original buildings and additions 
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INC. 


Toronto, Canada 



































































whereby an alarm may originate at almost any 
point in the buildings 

Each building is provided with a new 40 by 
60-ft. gymnasium into which a large supply 
room for gymnasium equipment has been built 
Each gymnasium has a large, well-equipped 
stage, built on the side rather than on the end 
to provide greater flexibility. Steel chairs for 
auditorium seating are stored on trucks under 
the stage. Each stage is equipped with front 
curtains and cyclorama and is lighted with 
overhead lights and recessed border lights lo 
cated in the ceiling of the gymnasium proper 
The border-lights feature provides excellent 
lighting while at the same time it reduces main- 
tenance costs and increases the safety for the 
elementary school children 
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Each of the schools now has a central school 
library in addition to the regular classroom 
libraries to provide for broad research work 
on the child’s reading level. In addition to 
materials for research work in social studies. 
science, health, and other subjects a long-rec- 
ognized need for an abundance of recreational 
reading may now be met. 

For ease in cleaning, the toilets and gym- 
nasium corridor walls have a wainscot of light 
cream glazed tile, raised to the height of the 
recessed lockers 

Conveniently located service facilities are 
provided throughout the remodeled buildings 
to assure maximum cleanliness at all times. 


Community Use Planned 


Considerable planning for community use of 
these facilities was done in developing these 
additions through separating facilities intended 
for child use only from those to be used for 
both child and adult activity. These buildings 
can take care of the needs of various small 
groups in the community such as the Parent 
Teacher groups, adult education classes, Boy 
Scout and Campfire Girl groups, and other 
socio-civic groups. Those facilities designed for 
community use are an outside 
and in locked off 

iin portion of the buildings 

The architects for these schools were Keffer 
ind Jones of Des Moines. The general con 
tractor was the Carl A. Nelson Company of 
Burlington; the contractor, the 
Pohren Electric Company of Burlington; the 
heating and plumbing contractor was the In 
dustrial Heating and Plumbing Company of 
Fort Madison. 

Members of 
J. J 
Huett 
Bomar 


lox ated near 
entrance ireas that can be 


from the m 


electrical 


our board ef education are 
Hutton, Leonard B. Hardy, Doyle C 


Edward McKiernan, and Paul Y 


. 
TESTS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 
In an effort to further increase the efficiency of 
the service to the pupils, the guidance department 
of the Peekskill, N. Y., high 


to every before 


school has offered 
graduation § differential 
aptitude tests prepared by the Psychological Cor 
poration of New York City. The tests were eight 
in number, including verbal, numerical, abstract 


pupil 


space, mechanical, clerical, spelling, and sentences 


BOARD STUDIES PROGRAM 


The Urbana, Ill., board of education, upon the 
recommendation of Supt. C. C. Loew, is reserv 
ing one night each month to meet with commit 
tees from the instructional staff to examine and 
study the school program 
have been in 


These meetings which 
progress since the opening of the 
1951 school year, are scheduled to continue until 
June 
mary 


Presentations have been made on the pri 
program, the intermediate program, the 
upper grade program, special subject-matter areas, 
special education, cocurricular activities, and re 
lated school activities. The general direction of 
the program has been under A. F. King, co 
ordinator of the curriculum of the Urbana 
schools. Teachers and board members feel that 
the meetings have been profitable and it is 
planned to conduct similar meetings during the 
year 1951-52. 
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And I’m thinking about the comfort of both pupils and teacher. As an 
example — take this chair desk I’m sitting in — comfort beyond the wildest 
dream of my time. It’s made in sizes for all children —5 years up. 
Check the points and send for full facts, or better still ask for a 
sample and see for yourself the economy and comfort of —— 
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", Beckley-Cardy Super De Luxe =a 

a | . 

4 CHAIR DESKS -' 

| @ Rugged steel frame. ®@ Rigid triangle desk brace. Y 
@ Streamlined beauty ®@ Solid maple saddle seat. 

4 = @ Adjustable writing desk. © Curved, comfort back rails. 
@ Refinishable maple top. © Taupe lacquer finish. 


4 Altogether the most versatile, most comfortable and most 
economical chair desk available for all grades. Write for 
sample and quantity price list No. C651. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ¢ Manufacturers ] 


bs 1632 INDIANA AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS = 





BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reintorced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, pinching, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE —extra-wide, extra deep seats and backs 
@ CONVENIENT —told quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-lite, replaceable 

@ SEAT STYLES—tormed plywood with durable lacquer 


finish; or vinyl-plastic upholstered 


OVER EIGHT MILLION IN USE: 





WRITE FOR / ° Se ° 
DESCRIPTIONS pally 
esceirnions CHMCUCUM cating Com 
$18 W. WINNEBAGO ST Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
MILWAUKEE S$. WISCONSIN Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
— - — 4 
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P44. Ys iV 
NHEYWOOD-T 
WAKEFIELD 


ivy 


EST. 1826 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


( 


page 18 


the appointment of a committee for a frank 
study and appraisal of what is, in relation 
to what should, and what can be. And if 
necessary, positive action in terms of in- 
terest, co-operation, and wholehearted sup- 
port will soon get appreciable results. Re- 
member, a broad, well-balanced program 
needs very little in the way of change or 
intensification to meet any emergency. 


FIELD SERVICE 


Concluded 


page <1 


which institutional financial support is 
given to survey and field studies in local 
school districts. These practices vary from 
no support of such activities to almost 
complete support from university funds. 
Close contact with field studies for the 
public schools of the state in this Bureau 
of the University of Minnesota causes the 
writers of this article to see more and more 
clearly the existence of problems in the field 
of public education which appear to justify 
full or at least major institutional financial 
support for the research, field studies, and 
public contacts necessary for their solution 
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Far-Sighted Choice for 
Sound Planning 


TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
In Carefully Graded Sizes 


Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 
Menominee, Michigan. 


HOOL AUDITORIUMS 


| Flameproof scenery and cur- 
tains now by spraying them 
with Q R S Official Flame- 

MI proofing Chemicals. Write for 
| free catalog — tells you just 
i how to flameproof scenery, 
i curtains, Christmas _ trees, 
i paper, grass mats and many 
Hh other highly inflammable 
| | items generally used for 


decorations. 


| | 

| | Write to: 
| CHEMICAL DIVISION 
| 


HA 
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ARE BURNING 


QRS NEON CORPORATION | 


170 North Halstead Pasadena 8, California 
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It i concrete floor has been revi 
RENOVATION OF FLOORS ; ) 


‘ where there are bare spots. The ol 
some of the most attractive floors one sees 


however, should be well scarified with a 


painted, the etching can be omitted except 


ste 
ire painted concrete ~ometimes one sees vire brush to insure a good bond 
them in schools and almost always in the If a floor has been painted with any k 
booster stations of the big oil pipe-line of paint or enamel, and another coat 
companies be applied, be sure to patch the worn place 
If you have never painted your concrete first exactly as recommended earlier th 
floors, or if you have tried and become irticle for resealing floors 
discouraged by the poor wearing qualities of As in the case of sealers, the life « 
the paint, investigate the new rubber resin’ or enamel can be prolonged by oc: 
enamels. There is no mystery about them waxing 
Ordinary paints and enamels contain vegetable ° 
oils and sometimes vegetable resins as well . . omense 
Concrete is alkaline, and with the additior PERSONAL NEWS 
of a little moisture, sets up a chemical re- & Pavt Couzer. Hartford. Conn. has 
iction with the vegetable oils and resins elected chairman of the Second Commission ¢ 
causing the coating to disintegrate. In the life Adjustment Education in Washington, D. | 
cane of the rubber fesine. this reaction is CHARLES W. SYLVESTER, of Baltimore Md., 
, named vice chairman ot the Commission 
not possible since the rubber resins are ®& Russert FE. Van Buskirk of Deer 
ilkaliproof and no vegetable oils are used Okla., has been elected superintendent ot scho 
in the manufacture of the rubber enamels it Hominy, to succeed Ellis F, Nantz 
iin sills amine > aatiel iin ion ee "J. Roscor has been elected superit 
selore rubber enamei is apphec the con tendent at Steele, N. Dak 
crete floor should be scrubbed clean and & Supt. James L. O'Hara, of Ansonia, Conn 
etched with 20 per cent muriatic acid in as been re-elected for his eighth term 
water. This is easily done with an old mop & ©. E. Hirt, of Upper Arlington, Ohio me 
When the floor stops effervescing, it is rinsed accepted a five-year contract as superintendet 


: chools at Cleveland Height 
ind allowed to dry. Then the rubber enamel 


ipplied. Often a single coat is satisfactory dent, and Hereert Foster vice-president 
hes ’ ] . ‘ . 
but a second coat can be applied in a few Pueblo, Colo., city school District 60 


i high gloss and glasslike hardness 
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& Grorce F. McCartuy, Jr., was elected presi 


t} 


follow 
: 4 ing the May 7 election. Mr. McCarthy 
hours. It dries in three or four hours with coods Roy O Siar ‘ion ye McGover? 
replaces former Vice-Pre ident George Grosveno! 
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For Modern Schools 








Request 
our new 
catalog 
TODAY! 


G R | (5 G ~ * Schools everywhere 
Manufacturers of School. are buying the popu- 


EQ ul l P Vi E N Te lar Skyliner seating 


. : sch and Theatre Seating — finest in school 
C 0 M | A N y BELTON, TEXAS furn ture 
There is a Dealer near you. Write us requesting his name. 


Bargen 
SIAR MOA SLE 
PEDESTAL DESKS 


a 








I lei wa Is, 


YEARS OF CLASSROOM USE! 


Bargen Staput-Movable Desks encourage natural upright 
body posture and reduce fatigue so the student 
profits! They improve classroom discipline—make teach- 
ing easier and the teacher profits! They save up 
to 50% of janitors sweeping time—up to 35% of 
valuable floor space. They staid up for year after 
rugged year so the taxpayer profits! They're the 
number-one-buy for these and seven other important 







reasons 


BARGEN-BUILT INDUSTRIES, »< 


MINNES 
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DE LUXE DESK 


Here, in this outstanding desk- 
chair, 1s the strength and 
rigidity vou require for long, 
dependable, economical serv- 
ice... the easy movability you 


want, to comply with the trend , 
toward informal, flexible class- i 
rooms. Before you buy, exam- & 
ine carefully a// the features f 
that have made the Norcor De 5 ’ 
Luxe Desk the “standard by 
which others are judged.” PUPIL -PROPORTIONED 
* ANGLE STEEL CONSTRUCTION MODELS 
—STURDY AS A SKYSCRAPER not the usual 3—provide 
* ADJUSTABLE TOP comfortable, correct seating 
* EXCLUSIVE NORCOR for every student, kinder- ; 
DOUBLE TOP SUPPORT : ' 
garten through college. 
* COMFORT-CURVED, POSTURE- 


> om 


CORRECT PLYWOOD SEAT 
AND BACK RAILS 


* LARGE WORK SURFACE, WITH 
AISLE CORNER CURVED ~ 


FREE CIRCULAR SENT ON REQUEST a 


\’ 


Vie NORCOR Zc 


, no 
we Ti ) 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 









ne ea 
x) 


-ses 
a 
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NEW GUIDE TO LIGHTING 


A 52-page booklet entitled, “Guide to Lighting 
Educational Institutions,” has been announced by 
the Holophane Co., New York City. 

The booklet contains over 175 illustrations 
offering authoritative data and practical rec- 
ommendations for every lighting need. Each teach- 
ing area, from classroom to chapel, and from 
library to laboratory, is thoroughly covered, 
showing installation photographs, lighting layouts, 
and illumination levels data. A total of 34 specific 
plans for different types of space in large educa- 
tional buildings are given, with lighting layouts 
drawn in color. 

A copy of the booklet is available by writing to 
the Holophane Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York 
i,m. Fs 


WYANDOTTE ANNOUNCES NEW 
DISHWASHING COMPOUND 


The Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation has an- 
nounced a new machine dishwashing, stain re- 
moving compound called “Salute,” which tests 





The new Wyandotte stain remover 
is effective with plastic dishes. 


have proved eliminates this costly problem. This 
product in dishwashing operations prevents the 
formation of stains on plastic, china, or glass when 
used in concentrations of 1% of one per cent; 
destains badly soiled pieces in a few hours when 


ised at five per cent. Users report that they 
needed to destain only once. Extensive testing 
proves that it insures sparkling glassware and 


spot-free silverware under a variety of water and 
operating conditions 

Pe omplete information is available by 

> Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


poe Mich 


writing to 
at Wyan 


AUSTRAL SALES ANNOUNCES 
ECONOMY SCHOOL WARDROBE 


The Austral Sales Corporation has announced 
a new Economy School Wardrobe and has pre- 
pared an illustrated circular, with architectural de- 
tails and specifications. 

The wardrobe includes shelving and space for 
40 hooks for pupils’ clothing, a supply closet for 
the teacher, and space for her clothing, books, etc 
The wardrobe requires 16 feet length and is fitted 
with automatic doors, and two hat and coat 
shelves. The doors may be fitted with natural or 
processed slate, or may be had in standard gray 
paint finish. 

Circulars are available from the Austral Sales 
Corporation, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW ELECTRIC-AIRE 
ENGINEERING CATALOG 


The Electric-Aire Engineering Corporation has 
announced a new catalog, fully illustrated and 
describing the firm’s first line of hand and hair 
dryers. 

The catalog which contains complete, informa- 
tive, and technical data on hand dryers and in- 
stitutional hair dryers, includes specifications, in- 
stallation directions, and other useful information. 

The catalog is available by writing to the 
Electric-Aire Engineering Corp., 209 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Iil. 


REMINGTON RAND KARDEX 
UTILITY CABINETS 


Low-cost visible records, housed in security 
cabinet equipment is the answer to school offices 
interested in improved record service and pro- 
tection with resultant economy. In addition to 
low cost advantages, the Kardex utility cabinets, 
Speedac equipment, and Security equipment bring 


new efficiency for reference and active posting 
records. 
Security equipment spells economy. Finding, 


posting, and reference are identical with Kardex 
The security cabinets are identical in appearance, 
dimensions, finish, and mechanical details. The 
equipment gives low cost visible record efficiency 
and houses records with unprotected margins so 
that there is no loss in operating efficiency 

Speedac offers visible indexing with all reference 
speed and signaling of important facts in the 
simplest fashion. Initial cost is low because of the 
simplicity of using small metal clips to install 
cards in slides 

For complete inf: 
Rand, Inc., 


Remington 


York 10,N.Y 


rmation write to 
315 Fourth Ave., New 


NEW UNDERWOOD 
CALCULATING MACHINE 


The Underwood Corporation has announced a 
new calculating machine with automatic printed 
multiplication, division, addition, and subtraction 
Featuring a simple ten-key keyboard for touch 
operation, the Underwood Sundstrand Printing 
Calculator is a multipurpose time-saver for large 
and small busine computation work 

Among the advantages of the calculator are 


simplicity, printed proof of and 


computations, 





The new Underwood calculating 
machine. 
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the low cost of a general purpose computing ma 
chine. Features include automatic credit balance 
two-color printing, automatic multiplier count 
automatic division, decimal indication, constant 
factor control, standard spacing, single key de- 
pression, automatic totals, and zero space key fo: 
rapid indexing. The machine is designed for con 

puting pay rolls, inventory, interest, order e) 
tension, markup or markdown, percentages, di 

counting, and statistical calculations. 

The machine may be used for instruction pur 
poses in schools to help business students visualize 
what they are doing with the complete printed 
computation results of the machine 

Complete information is available from th: 
Underwood Corporation, 1 Park Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., or from any of the company’s offices or 
sales agencies. 


NEW ALPHACOLOR CHALK 


The Weber Costello Company has announced 
a new set of Alphacolor chalk pastels. Alphacolor 
is favorably known in classrooms from coast t 





coast. The new set makes Alphacolor available i: 
a pleasing range of 48 colors in square paste 
sticks, preferred by many art people 

Complete information is available by writing 
to the Weber Costello Company at Chica; 
Heights, 1. 

ANNOUNCE “TREMWAX” 

The Tremco Manufacturing Company, Clev« 

land, Ohio, has announced “Tremwax,” a new 


elf-polishing, slip-resistant, 
iddition to its 
Tremwax”’ is 


liquid wax, the lat: 
floor maintenance product 
uitable for use on all type 


floors and exceeds by 50 per cent accepted salet 
pecifications for floor wax. It is listed as ar 
intislip material by the Underwriters’ Lat 
tori 

Descriptive literature can be obtained by writ 
to the Tremco Mfc. Co., Cleveland 4, Ohio 

ALLYN & BACON JOINS 
PRENTICE-HALL 

Controlling interest in the 82-year-old Bi 
choolbook publishing firm of Allyn & B 
has been acquired by Prentice-Hall, New \‘ 
City. The newly incorporated firm will be hea: 


by Richard P. Ettinger 
continue to be managed by 
son of one 


as president, and 
Charles E. Ba 
of the cofounders 

The firm will 
Boston and no changes are contemplated in 
agency or editorial The Allyn 
tacon textbooks popula: 
American high and 
and the texts in civics and government are perlia 
more widely those of 
publisher 


continue to be managed ! 
organizations 
have been especially 
schools clementary sch 


used than any ot! 
The Prentice-Hall publications will continue ' 
be sold from New York City, and the previou 


existing friendly competition will be continued 
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IF THE BONDS DON’T PASS 
Robert Littler* 


You say that we can get along 
With schools already here, 
And that financially it’s wrong 
To issue bonds this year? 


Well, let’s assume you're right, my friend, 
And right you may well be. 

Let us consider, in the end, 
What our results will be. 


Why, yes, of course, it won't be bad. 
We need not share this gloom 

At teachers slowly going mad 
With sixty in the room. 


Why, sixty kids is nothing much 
For each and all our classes 

Who else can boast of any such 
School training for the masses? 


And then there is another way 
That we can do it right; 

Our grade schools can be run all day 
And then through all the night. 


And then there was that silly rule 
That someone thought was good; 
Why is it that we need a school 
In every neighborhood ? 


The kids can have a lot of fun 
And exercise each day, 

When all they'll have to do is run 
To school, five miles away. 


Of course we'll have to spend more dough 
On school bus transportation; 

But we can stack ‘em row on row 
In classroom concentration 


Ten years from now, if schools are bad, 
We will have saved our purse, 

At least this comfort can be had: 
They never could get worse 


*Mr. Robert Littler, author of is vice- 
ident of the Palo Alto, Calif., board of education 

He wrote the poem in connection with an effective ad- 

dress before the local R tary Club, in connection with 
the recent chool bon election 

The bond issue for $4,000,000, 
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ainties from near and far 


Extraordinary! That's what hors d’euvre means! Unusual in- 
deed are these marine delicacies assembled by Sexton especially 
for your table. You can depend upon Sexton for the finest in 
sea foods... such as these flat and rolled anchovies, caviar 
from the Black Sea, Norwegian sardines, crab meat, lobster, 
shrimp and tuna,—each from the one place in the world where 


the finest is found. Serve them with confidence. 


. Listen 
rn td 


ON &C0., CHICAGO, 19051 
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ONLY NESBITT GIVES YOU THIS ‘THERMAL BLANKET” 


Ihe trend toward larger areas of fenestration in the modern schoolroom makes greater 
demands of the heating and ventilating unit lhe “thermal blanket™ provided) by the 
Nesbitt Syneretizer adequately shields occupants against the window “wall-of-iee” in normal 
situations: but under conditions of extremely long glass e\posure and very low outdoor 


temperatures, an “extra blonket™ is called for. Nesbitt WIND*®O*LINE meets such needs. 

When specified as an auxiliary of the free-standing Nesbitt Syneretizer, WIND*O*LINE 
consists of finned-tube radiation in an attractive grilled casing. It is located just below the 
windows and extends from both ends of the Syvneretizer unit ventilator for the full length of 
the sill, as pictured above. [tis controlled in cycle with the Syneretizer to give heat when 
required where heat is needa. 

WIND? O° LINE is also available with The Nesbitt Package. recessed in a channel at the 
rear of the storage units... but itis not necessary to install storage cabinets to get this extra 
protection. WIND*O*eLINE is vet another Nesbitt innovation which permits more ol 


Americas schools to enypoy the new standard of classroom comilort 


She-Nestill Synerdixer UNIT VENTILATOR 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC. PHILA 36, PA. « SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 











